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Some of those amxious souls who are afraid that the 
study of the Bible-text, in its selected portions, week 
by week, will somehow lessen the scholar’s interest in 
the entire Bible as a book, with covers, and with 
bak lettering, may read, with profit, the words of 
Professor Wilkimson on A Form of Bibliolatry. 


dens—burdens that can be borne, and burdens that 
caanot be borne. But it remaius a fact, nevertheless, 
that God never yet asked any child of his to bear a 
burden that could not be borne. And if your burden 
can be borne for God, will you not bear it gladly? 
If it isa burden of the other kind, throw it off; He 
will enable you to do so. 

Everybody admits that God rules in the world, 
and yet how few show a willingness to accept the logi- | 
cal consequences of that fact. If God rules, then all 
that happens is for the best to those who love God. 
Yet, instead of patience and faith and quiet waiting, 
we find impatience and doubt and querulous com- 
piaining even among those who are the heirs of all 
the promises of God. Choose you this day what you 
will believe; that God rules and that all will be well, 
or that the Devil rules and that all will be evil. 
You cannot firmly believe that God rules without | 
as firmly believing that he is ruling wisely and well 
for his own glory and his children’s good. 


Mr. Theo. G. Pinches is at the very front in Assyrian 











scholarship. He is not only in charge of the 
Assyrian antiquities of the British Museum (as Dr. | 
Birch is of the Egyptian), but he is constantly at | 





in the realm of Assyriology. He is the collaborateur 


|of Sir Henry Rawlinson in the current series of 


splendid volumes on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia. His familiarity with the 
famous temples of the ancient world gives an added 
value to his important paper prepared for the readers 
of The Sunday School Times, on Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Temples, which has its special timeliness in 
connection with our lessons on Solomon’s temple. 








Noble lives have no limit of usefulness. They 
bring blessiags to those who live them, and they 
bring blessings to those who behold and who follow 
them, though afar. The very knowledge of them 
brings inspiration—as of a breeze blowing from the 
clear heights—to those who are not, but would fain 
be, as these are; and who cry out with England’s 
medern bliad poet: 

“Pure souls that watch above me from afar, 
To whom, as to the stars, I raise my eyes; 
Draw me to your large skies, 
Where God and quiet are.” 
Would you be noble? Look to the noble and follow 
the noble. Would you teach others to be noble? 
First learn to be noble yourself. 


All men who have achieved great results, feel, in 
the moment of their triumph, if they are honest with 
themselves, that not to themselves, but to Him who 
gave ability and opportunity and courage, belongs 
the glory. Man is but a vacuum, save as he is filled 
by the Divine. It would be well if, in our little 
achievements, we could continually realize what the 
best of men feel in their great achievements, that it 
is God who worketh in us, and that whatever glory 
attaches to the deed done belongs, not to us, bat to 
God’s great name. It would be better for all of us, 
if in sincerity and truth we oftener joined with the 
psalmist in that great song of self-abnegation, “ Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory.” 

There is a possible source of influence for, or 
against, religion, which is worth guarding, but which, 
it is to be feared, is not sufficiently kept in mind. 
This source of influence is the mode of speaking the 
names of God, or of Christ. Names are apt to degen- 
erate into a kind of mental shorthand, and to be 
snapped off the tongue like so many abbreviated 
signs, whose meaning no one need stop to ascertain. 
The Divine names cannot be so used without pro- 
ducing a certain callousness to the Divine in the 
mind of him who speaks, and possibly also in that of 
him who hears. On the other hand, there is a lesson 
of devotion in the reverent way in which some men 
pronounce the names of Ged. There is no obtrusive- 
ness, no spurious solemnity, in their mode of speaking 
these names, and yetsthere is a something in the tone 
and manner which shows that God’s ndime is not 





spoken lightly, or in forgetfulness of its meaning. It | 


is said that this age is distinguished by its irreverence. 
If it is so, we may all do something to increase its 
reverence by setting a watch upon our own lips in 
their speaking the name of God, or of things pertain- 


| ing to God. 


NUMBER 40. 


perfect ccnsistency of speech and conduct is to expect 
infallibility where it is never found—in the human 
judgment. Ne man but occasionally makes the 
wrong choice, or speaks the wrong word, or leaves 
the straight path for a dangerous by-way. If he be 
too proud to retract his words or to retrace his steps, 
he goes on into worse perils. In politics, in business 
life, even in church mapagement, one may suddenly 
find that the side to which he has fully committed 
himself is more or less wrong. It is the right thing 
to retreat; but it is not always easy to do so. No 
man likes to cast discredit on his own judgment. No 
traveler enjoys hearing the people sneer: “ A fine 
teaveler you! You just passed here going one way, 
and now you pass going the other way. You will 
never reach any goal.” It is not pleasant, but it is 
frequently the only safe course. Happy the man who 
chooses it in its season, who would rather turn about 
and be right, then go on and be wrong. One may 
pay too high a price for even the jewel Consistency ; 
one may be soo intent on making his course a per- 
fectly straight one, to heed the direction in which 
it leads him. A bend away from the precipice is 
better than a straight course over its brink. Every 
sinner is wretchedly inconsistent in God’s sight—he 
must be, so long as he is human—and he makes a 
fatal mistake if, finding that he cannot be fully con- 
sistent in the right, he allows himself to be consistent 
in the wrong. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER IS 
MEASURE OF THE MAN. 


Not, what a man has, as his possessions; not, where 
a man stands, in his position; but, what a man is, in 
his personality,—settles the question of his power and 
of his’ possibilities. “ As he thinketh in his heart, so 
is he;” or, as that inspired proverb has been para- 
phrased, “ As he is all along in his heart, so is he [at 
last] in act.” A man’s doings, by which he will 
finally be understood and adjudged, are the outgrowth 
and the evidence of the man’s inner being; of his 
distinctive personality—which we call his character. 

In the lower sense, of common usage, one’s “ char- 
acter” is the sum of his qualities, whereby he is dis- 
tinguished from other individuals. In the higher 
and more restricted sense, “character” is a pre- 
eminence of personality in the direction of one’s bet- 
ter and nobler being. In either the one sense or the 
other, character is the measure of the man; for the 
sum of a man’s qualities as an individual is the man’s 
self; and the pre-eminence of a man’s distinctive 
qualities marke the man’s peculiar self. For all 
practical purposes, therefore, it is sufficient to say, 
that a man’s superiority of personality in the direction 
of the right is the real measure of the man. In other 
words, a man’s true measure as a man, is his measure 


THE 


| above the average man—in worthy personality. 


For example, a man who is six feet ten inches in 


stature, is a man of mark wherever he goes He 


| 


| is six feet ten inches high. 


towers above his fellows. He can see beyond them. 
It is quite impossible for him to avoid pre-eminence 
in any company. Ina sense, this is because that man 
In another sense, it is 
because that man is fourteen inches higher than the 


. . . ° . | at . > . ° 
No one can avoid being at times inconsistent ; none | average man. Until he passed five feet eight inches, 


work in personal researches and in critical discussions | but a coward will fear to be. Always to demand | he had no prominence, he was of no special note, 
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Every inch above the average, was, however, a move 
in the direction of pre-eminence; and his notable 
measurement was from that mark, upward. As in 
physical stature, so in mental acquirements and capa- 
biliti.s. It is what a man can do over and above the 
average man in any sphere of endeavor, that is his 
real measure of attainment; that is his measure of 
power in that direction. No one stops to ask whether 
a man lives and breathes, has the power of locomotion 
and speech, has a moral sense, and has the ordinary 
use and training of the common faculties of humanity, 
when that man is to be passed upon as to his fitness 
for a special service of importance. Al] this is likely 
to be taken for granted, to begin with. The practical 
measuring is to be made from this starting-point ; 
and the real question is, What special qualities has 
this man to fit him for this special place, apart from 
those qualities which are essential to his being 
counted among living and moving men in the mass? 


As it is in the physical and mental spheres, so it is 
in the sphere of prevailing-personality ; until a man 
passes the average standard, he cannot be a man of 
mark ; he cannot be entitled to recognition for meas- 
urement as a man among men, or as a man apart 
from men. His practical measure is, therefore, the 
measurement of his superiority above the common 
reach of his fellows in nobler being and doing; and 
this is what is called “real character.” This is as 
clearly true, as that the practical measure of a water- 
spout at sea is its rise above the common ocean-level, 
not its height above the bed of the sea. 

He who is spoken of asa man of upright character, 
as a man of courageous character, as a man of decis- 
ion of character, as a man of unselfish character, as 
a man of affectionate character, is by that very men- 
tion designated as a man of exceptional character in 
the direction indicated. The world gives no marked 
credit toa man for being or doing as well as the 
average. Until he passes that level, he has no 
award of special commendation from the community 
generally ; even though he might be censured for a 
failure to attain to the average degree. Other nations 
than England expect every man to do his duty, and 
are unready to award him a medal, or a vote of 
thanks, unless he has shown some pre-eminence in 
that line of achievement. Hence it is, that a man’s 
measure of character, his measure of power and worth, 
may be said to be coincident with the measure of his 
difference, in the right direction, from the average 
standard of being and domg in his sphere. 


It is not, that a mere difference from the average 
standard of purpose and action either constitutes or 
indicates character; but it is, that character in its 
truest sense involves a difference from that standard. 
A difference may result from falling below the aver- 
age, or from an eccentricity at the level of the aver- 
aye; in such a case, it is no proof of real character, 
but rather an indication of the lack of character. 
Character shows itself in a difference which comes 
from an outgoing or an uprising beyond the best 
standard of the average, in the direction of the truer, 
the purer, or the nobler, in the realm of duty or of 
affection. 

The Swiss soldiers who followed Arnold de Winck- 
elreid, in his memorable onset at Sempach, were 
fully up to the average standard of soldierly courage. 
It was his thinking and daring to move forward alone 
for the making of a way through the impregnable 
line of the enemy, by gathering a death-harvest of 
lances into his own great heart, that marked him as 
the man of heroic character there; and his eminence 
in the record of that memorable conflict is identical 
with his pre-eminence over the measure of courage 
common to the soldiers who were ready to follow in 
So it is in every case of notable character- 
exhibit: he who is distinguished must have something 
to “ distinguish” him; and he is distinguished in his 
personality and record by just so far as he is “ distin- 
guished” from the average personality and record in 
his sphere. 

Why, what is it to be “ahero”? A “hero” is 
simply the English form of the Greek “ heros,” which 


his steps. 


primarily meant “aman,” 2 real man, a separate 
and unmistakable man ; as distinct from “ anthropos,” 
or mankind in general. By a recognition of this very 
truth, that a man’s distinctness as a man among men 
marks and measures his exceptional character and 
capabilities the Greeks came to call a grand man, or a 
great man or a pre-eminent man, a hero, as another 
way of say ing that he was a “ distinguished ” man. 
“Dost thou know what a hero is?” asks Longfellow ; 
and then gives answer, “ Why, a hero is as much as one 
should say—a hero.” <A hero isa man. There is 
heroism in all real manliness. A real man isa real 
hero. This it is which gives force to Carlyle’s question, 
“If hero means sincere man, why may not every oue 
of us be ahero?” The answer is, that it requires 
character, exceptional character, to make one willing 
to bea man. Most men are afraid to be themselves. 
They shrink from being “ distinguished.” Their 
preference is to conform themselyes to the common 
standard of their sphere; to be like others, rather 
than to be like themselves alone. Where this feeling 
prevails, heroism is an impossibility. One acting on 
on this preference, cannot be distinguished. He who 
is unwilling to exercise and assert his character, in 
spite of all the world, cannot be recognized as the 
possessor of character. He cannot be measured 
apart from the common standard to which he, of 
choice, conforms himself. 


The first question commonly asked in the matter of 
dress is, What do others wear? What is the fashion ? 
What is the prevailing style? An answer to that 
question commonly settles the asker’s opinion in that 
sphere. The wish is, to be like others in this matter; 
not to be like one’s own self. Character in dress, is 
never shown by following the fashion in dress; it 
may be shown by setting the fashion, and again by 
wisely, and in good taste, deviating from the fashion. 
So, all the way up in the scale of thought and action: 
the common wish is, to do as others do; to be as 
others are; to speak and act in accordance with con- 
ventional—generally agreed upon—standards. Char- 
acter cannot be shown in such conformity; it does 
not become character in its best sense until it rises 
above the average, and so departs from the conven- 
tional ; then, it is characteristic and distinguished. 


The world recognizes the lower and undistinguished 
level of the average standard in manners and morals, 
when it speaks of “common honesty,” “common 
fairness,” “common decency,” and the like. The 
man who falls short of the common level is looked 
down upon with contempt. Only he who rises 
above that level is looked up to. One could not 
be seen by those who looked up for him, unless he 
were higher than their level, higher than the aver- 
age standard in his sphere. He who has no more 
than common honesty, common fairness, common 
decency, is not entitled to a character for honesty, 
fairness, or decency. ‘The measurement of real char- 
acter begins where the common standard ends. 
Unless a man is willing to be unlike others in 
being and in doing, he cannot be distinguished for 
either his being or his doing. 

The Bible emphasizes repeatedly this truth, that a 
man must not conform his ways to the common 
standard, if he would have and show character. 
Moses said, “ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do 
evil.” Paul went farther, and suggested that it is 
not right to let the multitude settle the question of 
what is evil. “ Let each man be fully assured in 
his own mind,” on points of personal duty; let him 
have and show character in deciding for himself in 





all such matters. And in its record of individual 
lives, the Bible continually uplifts an exceptional 
independence of character as the mark and measure 
|of heroism. It is because Caleb and Joshua would 
| not conform their opinions to those of their associates, 
that they stand out as men of character. It is 
because Rahab and Ruth would not let the choice of 
their people be their choice, that they are given so 
honorable a place in sacred story. It is the refusal 
of the four Hebrew youths in Babylon to eat and 
drink just as all about them ate and drank, which 








marks their nobleness as characteristic and distin- 
guished. And how tenderly and lovingly the sacred 
chronicler refers, again and again, to those three 
heroes of the brave band of David, whose exceptional 
largeness of devoted affection prompted them to rise 
up and break through the host of the Philistines ; 
not in the heat of sudden conflict, but in a delib- 
erate and overpowering purpose of bringing to their 
thirsting leader a refreshing draught of pure cold 
water, from the old home-spring by the gate of Beth- 
lehem. In all the subsequent record of the brave 
deeds of one or another of the other mighty men of 
David, the touching memorial of these great hearts of 
love is added: “Howbeit, he attained not to the 
three.” Others had courage, others had devotedness ; 
but these three had a character for courageous and 
affectionate devotion: hence they stand forever and 
pre-eminently distinguished among the followers of 
David, heroes in an heroic host. 

Most persons desire to be recognized as persons of 
real character. It is important, therefore, for all to 
understand, that real character cannot be shown by 
conformity to the common standards of right, or of 
expediency, in one’s sphere. To show character, one 
must consent to be distinguished from others gener- 
ally. To be distinguished, one must decide for him- 
self what to wear, what to eat or drink, how to bear 
himself among and before others, what to believe, 
what to refuse to use, what to refuse to do, and what 
to refuse to believe. Not eccentricity or mere sin- 
gularity, but personality—God-reliant, hell-defiant, 
and man-resistant personality,—is the basis of true 
character. It is being one’s self, as in the sight of 
God, and as responsible directly to God, that shows 
character, and that secures the recognition of char- 
acter. 

“To his own master he standeth or falleth,” says 
Paul. To your own Master—and one only is your 
Master—you must stand or fall. Emerson but para- 
phrases and applies this apostolic truth when he says: 
“That which each can do best, none but his Maker 
can teach him.... Do that which is assigned you, 
and you cannot hope too much, or dare too much.” 
And quaint old Henry Vaughan presses it home in 
another way, when he says to each of us severally : 


“Seek not the same steps with the crowd; stick thou 
To thy sure trot; a constant, humble mind 
Is both his own joy, and his Maker’s too; 
Let folly dust it on, or lag behind. 
A sweet privacy in a right soul 
Outruns the earth, and lines the utmost pole.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If we were to attempt an answer to all the questions, 
and give space to all the comments, called out by the 
expressions of opinion of our several lesson-note writers, 
week by week, we should hardly have space for anything 
else in these columns. The number and variety of com- 
munications in this direction, are an evidence of the 
interest awakened in those helps to study; and they 
might well prove an encouragement to the lesson-note 
writers. Just now an unusual number of questions has 
been prompted by Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s writings. 
A few specimen examples may be mentioned. From 
Indiana, there comes this note: 

In The Sunday School Times of September 6, Dr. Robinson 
calls the author of the epistle “ James, the most unpoetic and 
sedate of all the apostles.” Either this is another instance of 
“loose writing,” or I have been all along mistaken as to 
the authorship of that epistle. It is almost certain that James 
was that “brother of the Lord,” who was the Jerusalem 
“bishop” (Acts 15 and Gal. 2), There is no evidence that he 
was one of the “ apostles.” 

If our Indiana correspondent has supposed that all 
scholars are agreed upon the authorship of the Epistle 
of James, or upon the separateness of James the brother 
of our Lord, and James the son of Alpheus—or “ James 
the Less,” this is another instance of loose conclusions, 
Smith’s Dictionary sums up the case of the authorship, 
by saying: “The author must be either James the son 
of Zebedee, according to the subscription of the Syriac 
version; or James the son of Alpheus, according to Dr. 
Davidson’s view; or James the brother of our Lord, 
which is the general opinion; or an unknown James 


| (Lauther).” And in The Speaker’s Commentary, the 


Dean of Rochester insists that all the evidence tends to 
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show that the author of the epistle, and James the 
brother of our Lord, and James the son of Alpheus, one 
of the twelve, were one and the same apostle. Who 
Dr. Robinson has in mind as the author of the epistle 
is not clear; but he probably holds one opinion or 
another—as he is fairly entitled to. If our readers 
would have further light on these questions, they would 
do well to refer to President Woolsey’s article on James 
the Brother of our Lord, in The Sunday School Times 
for December 29, 1883. 

From Nova Scotia, a perplexed reader writes, on 
another point: 


In The Sunday School Times of August 23, Dr. Robinson 
says: ‘‘ Another condition of rest in God is found in drawing a 
clear distinction between historic and saving faith. What se- 
cures to us a perfect salvation is spiritual trust in the Saviour, 
and this is the gift of the Holy Spirit.’’ To me, this short pas- 
sage is very confusing; faith and trust are closely related, yet 
they are very distinct, as much so as the present and the future. 
But what I want especially to trouble you about is, when he 
says this “saving faith,” this “spiritual trust,” “is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” If saving faith is the gift of God, upon what 
Scripture is it founded? If there is any such Scripture, how 
will it harmonize with John 3: 18, and many other passages, 
where unbelief is made the sin of sins,—such as John 16:9? If 
a gift cannot be given until it is taken, upon what principle, 
general or personal, is this saving faith bestowed? Please help 
me, and oblige a diligent reader. 

Words are always liable to be confusing. That word 
“faith” has been made alternately a help and a stum- 
bling-block in Christian instruction in all the ages. Dr. 
Robinson uses it, in the above citation, in two different 
senses, both of them technical and theological. By 
“historic faith,” he seems to mean what the dictionaries 
describe as a “ belief in the historic truthfulness of the 
Scripture narrative, and the supernatural origin of its 
teachings.” By “saving faith,” he evidently means, as 
he explains the term, “ a spiritual trust in the Saviour.” 
It seems a great pity that the word “ faith” is used in 
so many different senses, in religious teaching. That 
faith which is commanded; that faith, the exercise of 
which secures the sinner’s acceptance with Christ,—is a 
firm belief in Jesus as one’s personal Saviour, which 
causes a trust, a rest, in him for salvation. It is 
only of one kind. It is never properly a “saving 
faith,” in the sense that i¢ saves. Jesus Christ saves; 
he alone. He saves those who commit themselves to 
him trustfully. As to the term “historic /aith,” as 
applicable to one’s opinions or beliefs about a story, it 
seems to us as inappropriate as it would be to talk about 
a five-cornered faith, or a Brass-mounted faith ; but it is 
a term much employed by theologians, to the bewilder- 
ment and stumbling of “ these little ones.” As to the 
source of “faith,” “every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” We do not, however, know of any text that 
separates faith, a belief in God and in Jesus Christ, 
from every other good gift which God graciously gives 
to those who are dependent upon him. Nor do we know 
of any text which promises or assures the Holy Spirit, 
except to those who do believe in Jesus—as all are com- 
manded to believe. 

And then from Texas—sweeping from north-east to 
south-west—yet another point is raised: 

I cannot let pass unnoticed Dr.. Robinson’s statement: 
“Sometimes one demands that he shall feel that his sins are 
forgiven. This he can believe, but not feel. Christians are 
not called knowers, or feelers, or actors, but believers; for it is 
the believing that makes them Christians.’’ Now, is not the 
Doctor wrong in these statements? And does he not antagonize 
the teaching of all, or nearly all, evangelical sects or denomi- 
nations of Christians? Not only that, but of the apostles, and 
even of Christ himself. Are we not taught that we may “ know of 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus”? That “ the Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirits that we are his.’”” How may we know 
that we believe unto righteousness, unless we can feel assur- 
ance of our acceptance? Again, I may believe I have believed a 
true belief, and may think, or try to think, I am or will be 
saved, but can I afford to risk my soul’s eternal interest on my 
own uncertain judgment in this matter, and live a life of “ may 
be so,” “I hope so,” and appear at the judgment seat, and find 
I was mistaken in my belief? 

Here is another worry over words. Both Dr. Robin- 
son and our Texas inquirer are probably right, if each is 
understood correctly. Dr. Robinson is, apparently» 
speaking of a confident resting on the Saviour’s word, 
in contrast with an emotional sense of enjoyment of that 
conviction. He is, therefore, correct in saying that it is 
the “ believer’s” firm faith in Jesus, that takes him at 
his word, which is the believer’s confidence, however 
the believer may /ee/, whatever may be the believer’s 
emotional state for the time being. Our Texas corres- 
pondent is also right in suggesting that the belief of the 
believer, his firm confidence in his Saviour’s word, 
enables him to snow that he is now and forever safe in 


the care of the Saviour to whom he trusts himself. He 
who believes on Jesus knows that his salvation is sure. 

Now Dr. Robinson can go ahead, and start up a new 
set of inquirers all the country over. 








CIRCLES ON THE SAND. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 


Near to the margin of the sea, 
There clings a little plant, 

With trailing leaves to one poor root, 
And fashion hard and scant. 


The wind that blows across the sand, 
Has tossed it here and there ; 

But still it grows, and keeps its place, 
Though all the beach is bare. 


And with its flying fingers still 
It marks upon the shore 

Curve upon curve of graceful lines, 
Repeated o’er and o’er. 


So let thy life, though trampled down, 
And scant and wan with care, 

Trace on thy lot those lines of grace 
Which save it from despair. 


For thus the Circle grew, before 
The eyes of ancient men; 

And thus the curves of early art 
Were drawn by nature’s pen. 


And thus, if om the hardest task, 
And narrowest of lives, 

We carve such purpose, tides may sweep, 
But perfect thought survives, 





ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN TEMPLES. 


BY THEO. G. PINCHES. 


The great difference between the religious system of 
the Jews and the systems of the other nations of the 
ancient Eastern world—a rigid monotheism on the one 
hand and a highly developed polytheism on the other, 
necessarily caused wide differences in the accessories of 
worship among these nations, and the form of the build- 
ing in which that worship was carried on varied there- 
fore greatly in different places. Abraham, it is true, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, and we ought to find 
many points of comparison between the great temple at 
Jerusalem and the majestic erections of the Rabylonians 
and Assyrians. Points of comparison indeed exist, but 
they have to be carefully sought out. There is no need, 
however, to go far to seek the reason of the differences 
between these nations as to their worship. The religious 
ideas of the Hebrews must have been greatly modified 
by their contact with tne Egyptians, in whose land they 
abode so long, and still further complications in the 
style of this magnificent .emple were probably caused 
by the employment of Pheenician workmen to prepare 
the material for the structure. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians, originally one nation, 
and only separated about the year 1800 B.C., were the 
people who, in ancient times, were most akin to the 
Hebrews, both as to race and language The religious 
system of these nations, which was essentially the same, 
had been inherited from the Akkadians and Sumerians 
—tribes of an entirely different race and language, with 
whom they were for a long time in close contact, and 
who were ultimately merged into them, and formed 
with them one nation. Their religious system was 
polytheistic, developed out of a worship of the powers of 
nature. The principal divinities were Bél (in Assyria, 
Assur), ‘‘the lord;” Anu, the heaven god; Hea, the god 
of the sea and rivers; Merodach, the son of Hea, the 
god who went about doing good to mankind; Nebo, the 
god of wisdom ; Rammanu (Rimmon), the air god; Samas, 
thesun god; Sin, the moon god; Istar, the planet Venus; 
with many others, of whom some were entirely uncon- 
nected with those just named, whilst others, regarded in 
late times as distinct, had been originally only by-names. 
The proof of the Babylonians having inherited the 
religion of the Akkadians lies in the fact that they have, 
in most cases, retained the Akkadian names unchanged 
in their language. 

As the Babylonians and Assyrians got their religion 
from the Akkadians, so they got also from them, proba- 
bly, their architecture. Of native Akkadian architec- 
ture no remains exist, but enough is revealed to us by 
the remains found at Tel-lo (anciently called Lagas), to 
show that they were, at that period (about 2,500 B.C.), 
no mean architects, though their style was probably 
plain and severe. It is not unlikely that it was they who | 








first used those step-like battlements so common in later 
times in Babylonian and Assyrian, and also in early 
Armenian architecture. The original plain flat wall, 
also, gave way to one with many recesses, repeated all 
along at regular intervals, and this, being well carried 
out, gave a really good effect, notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of the design. The plainness of Babylonian and 
Assyrian architecture probably arose from the fact that 
the builders, from the dearth of good building-stone, had 
always to use brick. The column, consequently, was 
not of very frequent occurrence. 


Babylonian and Assyrian buildings were, as a rule, 
built on mounds (raised generally by the labor of pris- 
oners taken in battle) to keep them clear of the floods, 
which sometimes devastated the country. As the house 
gave birth to the palace—for a “ palace”’ is only, in Akka- 
dian, a ‘‘ great house””—so was the temple also only a 
house, larger than the rest, set aside as the abode of the 
god; for in Akkadian as well as Semitic, Babylonian, 
or Assyrian, both the character and the word for “ house” 
and “ temple” arethesame. The simple temple, indeed, 
was an oblong building, generally built with the four 
corners towards the four cardinal points. The temples 
of Mukeyer and of Balawat (the latter discovered by Mr. 
H. Rassam) were arranged in this way, with the broader 
sides towards the north-east and south-west,' and the 
entrance near the eastern corner of the north-east wall. 
The altar, in the case of the temple at Balawat, was at 
the northwest? end, in a kind of recess. Near the 
entrance was an alabaster coffer, inscribed with a short 
account of the conquests of Assur-nasir-apli and the 
restoration of the temple during his reign. Within the 
coffer were two tablets, also of alabaster, containing 
nearly the same inscription. A third, much injured by 
fire, lay upon the altar. 

Such, probably, was the general plan of all temples 
not attached to the palace or to the towers in stages. 
The attached temples, however, were not quite so simple 
in their plan. There was an oblong hall, with a kind of 
recess at the end, paved with a single slab of alabaster, 
which was inscribed with the titles and conquests of the 
king who built the temple. Here, likely enough, was 
placed the image of the god to whom the temple was 
dedicated. This kind of temple had generally three or 
four entrances, leading from other halls. It was deco- 
rated either with bas-reliefs, or paintings on brick, or 
both. The bas-reliefs were of a religious character, and 
represented the king, or the divine or human attendants 
of the god, in adoration before the sacred tree. The 
decorations of the temple called Kadmuru, found by 
Mr. H. Rassam north of the north-west palace, Nim- 
roud, seem to have been entirely fresco, and the ceiling 
even seems to have been tastefully ornamented with 
painted tiles, which were furnished with pierced knobs 
for suspending lamps. The principal altar was to the 
west, and access was gained to it by a flight of steps. 
To the north of this were several smaller altars, one of 
which, now in the British Museum, was dedicated by 
Assur-nasir-apli (or Assurnasirpal) for the preservation 
of his life. Unfortunately, the plan of this interesting 
temple has not been made out ; but as, according to Mr. 
H. Rassam’s drawing of the site,* several pillars or 
columns were found lying about, it seems not altogether 
unlikely that this temple of Kadmuru was simply an 
erection without walls, consisting of a roof only, sup- 
ported on columns placed at regular intervals The 
altar above mentioned, bearing, as it does, the marks of 
fire, implies that it was used for burnt offerings; and a 
temple in which the air might play freely was therefore 
needful, and would explain the non-existence of traces 
of walls. 

More elaborate, however, were the temple-towers, 
called zikkurati, found in the principal cities of Assyria 
and Babylonia. 

The simplest was probably a mere amplification of the 
ordinary temple. Upon a raised platform reached by 
two passages, half steps, half inclines, was built an 
oblong rectangular structure of the usual simple style of 
architecture of the Assyrians and Babylonians. Once 
on the platform, a flight of steps led up to the doorway 
in the centre of the southern end. Two more staircases, 
at right angles to that just mentioned, led to the top of 
the oblong structure, going to the right and to the left. 
Corresponding staircases led to the top of a still smaller 
platform, situated at the northern end of the oblong 
structure, and at the northern end of this again was the 





1 The cardinal points, with the Babylonians and Assyrians, were 
just between the true points of the compass, so that our N, was their 
N.W., our 8. their S.E., and so on 

2 North, according to Assyrian reckoning. 

*Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIL, 
p. 57 (plate). 
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shrine, reached by a large central flight of steps. All 
these various staircases were at the southern end, hence 
the necessity of placing each additional structure out of 
the centre of the pile, towards the northern end. 

It is not by any means unlikely that the archaic Baby- 


lonian character E}@ bara, with the meaning “ shrine,” 
when turned the right a way is intended to represent 


one of these temples (see M. Chipiez’s restora- 


tion'), the slanting lines, with the little pieces crossing, 
being intended, perhaps, for the double staircase. This 
character, representing originally, most likely, the whole 
of the upper part of the temple, became localized in 
meaning, and signified, in later times, only the shrine 
(Akk. bara, Assyr. parakku) at the top. 

An extension, and, at the same time, a simplification, 
perhaps, of the small temple-tower just described, was 
the tower in stages, with a number of inclined passages 
around the outside to enable the worshipers to reach 
the shrine at the top. The number of stages was not 
always the same, but scems never to have exceeded 
seven. To keep these towers and their shrines in good 
repair, both the Babylonian and the Assyrian kings 
lavished much time, expense, and skill. Indeed, it 
seems to have been regarded by them almost as a relig- 
ious duty. 

The simplest structures of this kind were formed of 
stages with a single inclined walk going round as many 
times as there were stages, until the top was reached. 
The plan was square, and there were suits of chambers 
on the fifth and seventh stories. A shrine’ or image of a 
god was placed at the top. Such was the form of the 
temple-tower attached to the palace of Sargon at 
Khorsabad. 

More elegant, however, were those built in the style 
of the Birs-Nimroud,’ with the double inclined walk 
stretching from stage to stage until the chamber on the 
fifth story and the shrine at the top were reached.’ In 
the style of the temple-tower at Khorsabad, just 
described, the spectator could hardly say with certainty 
where the first stage ended and the second began. In 
this style, however, each stage was distinct, inclined 
walks reached from one stage to another, and each stage 
had, in turn, its free passage all round. Upon the 
seventh stage was the shrine, supposed to have been a 
domed structure, containing the image of the god. This 
part was most lavishly decorated, and immense sums 
must have been spent on it by the various kings who 
had ruled over Babylon. The following is Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s own description of the restoration of the shrine 
of Nebo at the Birs-Nimroud (E-zida): 

“T adorned Borsippa, his‘ beloved city, and I had 
Ezida, the everlasting temple, rebuilt within it. I com- 
pleted its building with silver, gold, pearls, copper, 
palms, and cedar-trees. I covered the cedar-wood pro- 
tection of the shrine of Nebo with gold, and the cedar- 
wood protection of the gate of Nana (?) with bright 
silver. I adorned the bulls of the doors of the gate of 
the shrine, the, thresholds, the fastenings, the domed 
roof, and the doorway, with zariru,® and also the cedar- 
wood protection, and its columns (?) with silver. I built 
magnificently, with enamelled (?) brick, the path to the 
sanctuary and the way to the temple; the places of the 
shrines within it (were) covered with silver; and the 
bulls of the doors of the gates with zahalé.* I adorned it 
with everything for the admiration (of men).” 

Nebuchadnezzar then seems to speak of the chambers 
on the fifth story: 

“T had the temple of Borsippa restored. I raised the 
top of the temple of the seven spheres of heaven and 
earth with brick and white alabaster. I beset the ship 
of the river of the zenith,’ the chariot of his majesty 
(which is), the ship for the procession at Zagmuku, the 
festival of Babylon, its beams, and the panels within, 
with rows of marble and (precious) stones.”’ 

These towers were partly temples, partly observatories, 
and watchful astrologers were constantly recording the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and reading the omens, 
for the information of the king, as to the probabilities of 





1Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de [Art dans  Antiquité. Tome II., 
pl. Il. (Hachette, Paris, 1884.) English translation: History of Art in 
Chaldea and Assyria. Vol. I., pl. II. (London: Chapman and Hall, 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1884.) 

2The supposed Tower of Babel. 

3See M. Chipiez's restoration, Histoire de U Art, T. I1., p!. IIL. (Eng- 
lish translation, Vol. I., pl. IIL.) 

4 Merodach's. 


SA substance which could be perforated, was used for chariot | 


yokes, “ships” (= arks in which figures of the gods were carried), 
gates of sanctuaries, etc. Probably a metal. 

*A bright, white substance. 

1A kind of ark. The whole structure, it will be remembered, was 
dedicated to the seven planets, one for each stage. 








success or failure in his undertakings. Most of these 
temple-towers possessed large libraries. 

This use of these towers as observatories was not, it 
would seem, the primary one. They were erected in the 
earliest times for worship or sacrifice; for in the Chal- 
dan account of the Flood, Um-napisti, the Chaldzan 
Noah, in bis account of the event, says: “I built an 
altar on the peak of the mountain” (ashun surkinnu ina 
éli zikkurrat sadi), and then goes on to speak of the 
offerings made thereon. This word zikkurratu “ peak” 
(root "5?) is the name by which the great temple- 
towers of Assyria and Babylonia were called. As it was 
the custom with the primitive nations of the East to go 
to a high place to sacrifice or worship, the Babylonians, 
finding themselves in a flat country, did not altogether 
give up the custom, but raised for this purpose these 
enormous artificial towers in stages, afterwards also used 
as watch-towers or observatories. 

Therefore it is we find that the high-places were, with 
the Jews, favorite, though forbidden, places of worship, 
and, for this reason also, the Temple of Solomon was 
built upon one of the highest hills upon which Jerusa- 
lem was situated (Mount Moriah). It was upon the 
highest point of this that the Holy of Holies stood, sur- 
rounded by the various courts and enclosures, the walls 
of which, from the neighboring heights, must have pre- 
sented an appearance not unlike the temple-towers of 
the Jews’ Babylonian ancestors. 

As also the Holy of Holies in the Jewish temple con- 
tained the ark, so also, in a certain holy place or shrine 
in the Babylonian temple-towers, was the “ship,” or 
small ark, containing, very often, the image of the god. 

The carvings, “with knops and open flowers,” with 
which the temple was decorated, were probably derived 
from that curious combination of knots, leaves, and 
flowers, the sacred tree of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
which appears so often on the wall of the Assyrian 
temples, upon the robes of priests and royal personages, 
and from which their favorite border-decoration, the 
“honeysuckle ornament,” seems to have been derived. 
This sacred tree appears also, under many different 
forms, on the Assyrian and Babylonian cylinder-seals. 

With the cherubim, also, may be compared the many 
winged figures with which the Assyrian and Babylonian 
temples were decorated. The Hebrew cherub did not 
correspond exactly with the figures carved on the tem- 
ple walls by the Assyrians. It was probably an attempt 
to portray some good angel or spirit, called kirubu by 
the Assyrians, which was a kind of guardian angel 
attached to one’s person, and was, probably, also, the 
name by which those little winged figures were called, 
which were placed under the pavement of the palace or 
temple, to keep off the evil spirits. 

As has been before remarked, however, comparisons 
between the temple of the Jews and the great shrines of 
the ancient eastern world are difficult; for, notwithstand- 
ing the good and excellent work of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund on the site of the temple, we really know 
very little about that building. Nothing is more difficult 
than to find out the true meaning of ambiguous archi- 
tectural terms, and, therefore, I beg, that these few com- 
parisons may suffice. My attempt has been rather to 
say what the Assyrian and Babylonian places of worship 
and sacrifice really were like, than to compare them 
with the great edifice of David and Solomon. Had the 
destruction of the latter been less complete, there would, 
doubtless, have been much more to say. 





A FORM OF BIBLIOLATRY., 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


Bibliolatry is as bad as idolatry. Idolatry is worship 


of an idol. Bibliolatry is worship of a book. No book 
ought to be worshiped. Not even the Bible. Wor- 
ship God. 

The Bible is from God. Never doubt that. But the 


Bible is not God. The Bible is simply record of a reve- 
lation—the revelation of God’s will. The will is the 
great thing, not the revelation, and not the record. We 
have a hymn, one of the gifts of a Roman Catholic to 
the Catholic (without the “ Roman”) Church of Christ, 
beginning 
“‘T worship thee, sweet Will of God.” 

This is poetry, the poetry of devotion. I do not object to 
it. True devotion is close of kin to true poetry. Witness 
the Psalms, witness the prayer of Jesus in the seven- 
teenth of John. Still, strictly, it is God himself, not 
God’s will, except as God’s will is God himself, that is 
the true object of worship. God's will is not to be wor- 
shiped, but to be done. And the record of God’s will is 
to be studied, not to be worshiped,—studied in order 
that it may «e known, and not known simply, but done. 





The doing of God’s will is the end. The knowing of 
God’s will is merely a means, or a condition. The study 
of the book in which that will is recorded, is another 
means one step farther removed from the end. The 
record itself is a condition more distant still. 
The record is precious, inestimably precious. 
be prized, but it is not to be worshiped. 
“What can the man mean?” I hear some one by 
this time exclaim. ‘“‘ Who worships the Bible?” Well, 
no one I suppose, in these parts of the world, falls down 
on his knees and addresses prayer to the Bible; no one 
praises the Bible as a God. I presume, therefore, I 
ought frankly to own that I put a little violence upon 
language in using the word “ bibliolatry ” to name what I 
mean. I employ, that is to say, a figure of speech. It 
is not, with absolute strictness, bibliolatry, the improper 
sentiment concerning the Bible as a book, that I wish 
here to deplore. The improper sentiment I have in view 
is that superstitious reverence for the Bible as a book, as 
a piece of handiwork, the joint product of the printer 
and the binder, which leads some to deprecate the use 
of leaflets, lesson papers, and so forth, in our Bible 
classes and Sunday-schools, on the ground that the 
Bible itself is thereby displaced. I, for my part, should 
as soon object to using pitchers, urns, goblets, and drink- ~ 
ing-vessels of whatever sort, to distribute water to the 
thirsty, on the ground that thereby the fountain from 
which confessedly these all are filled would be exposed 
to neglect. I should insist that, on the contrary, the 
fountain would thereby be brought into greater use and 
honor. And so I think that every time the Bible is 
drawn from, for a verse, or for a passage of whatever 
length, the great and blessed and glorious book is in the 
way of its true use, and in the way of receiving from 
some an augmented revenue of love and homage. 
Brethren, let us not be superstitious. Let us make 
God’s truth as portable as we can. It ought to have 
free course everywhere. The book is nothing. What 
the book contains is all. Scatter what the book con- 
tains broadcast. Let the leaves fall, till they cover the 
land, cover all lands. We do not need awhole granary 
to eat from every time we sit downto a meal. The 
whole Bible, the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
the book of Psalms, one of the Gospels, one of the Epis- 
tles, a chapter, a group of verses, a verse, a sentence, a 
single magnetic word, no matter which, so it be suited to 
the present want, let us take it, give thanks to God, eat 
from it, or eat it, and grow strong. Be sure we do not 
need to have the whole blessed book in our hands, in 
order to profit by the gospel of 
“‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life!” 


It is to 





THE VALUE OF A CHILD. 


BY THE REV. A. P. COBB. 


One of the features which make the Bible so dear to 
us, a real home-book, is its appreciation of childhood. 

The words “child” and “ children” recur hundreds 
of times. Many of the most precious promises are con- 
nected with children, those patterns of purity and types 
of heaven. The full significance of this feature of God’s 
will not be seen at a glance. The reverent heart must 
meditate, must “read between the lines,” if it would 
gain the full meaning of these sweet words. May I, dear 
friend, —my friend because we are both friends of chil- 
dren,—suggest a few of the thoughts that have come to 
me as I have studied these words 3 

And first: Each human being comes, sooner or later, 
to realize that his life has been a partial failure. The 
glowing expectations, the fond dreams, of youth have 
one by one vanished, and left a hard and almost cruel 
reality. As we once sang: 
“ The bright, golden visions of springtime have faded with the 

flowers.” 


What each one might have been, what he is, how 
different! Youth, with its halcyon days, is forever gone. 
He now knows that he shall never realize his fondest 
hope. But his child, the “child of promise,” shall ful- 
fill that which he leaves unfinished. 

Again: Often the aged die, leaving unsolved prob- 
lems which another generation triumphantly analyzes, 

Franklin makes wonderful discoveries in electricity, 
but the secret of the telegraph is as far from him at his 
death as at any previous time. Ina hundred years more, 
Morse would not have invented the telephone. Whit- 
ney gives us the “cotton-gin,” but Arkwright its com- 
panion, the “spinning-jenny.” So on through a long 
list of inventions and discoveries. To everything a 
time, and for every man his task. 

What the parent could not do, the “child of promise ” 
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can. No wonder the Spartans, when asked to give fifty 
of their children as hostages, replied : “ We would rather 
give one hundred of our most illustrious men.” They 
could have better spared the men than the children. 

We can hardly overrate the value of the child. That 
was a wise Trebonius who always doffed his hat to his 
pupils, saying, that among their number there might be 
one whom the world would delight to honor. There 
was one such. And on the tenth of November of last 
year, the whole world commemorated the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. 

Is it not the deep sense of the value of childhood 
which leaves Easter, the day of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion to the Church, while Christmas, with its song and 
star and story of a Babe’s birth in Bethlehem, is taken 
into every civilized home? The very era of Christianity 
itself dates from the cradle instead of the cross. Again: 
The tender regard of God’s word for children then, gives 
us a higher sense of their worth now. Jesus took them 
in his.arms. What parent but cherishes the thought 
that, if Jesus were here now, it might be his child who 
should receive that divine benediction! Jesus said, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” And the mother, 
looking into the face of her innocent child, softly whis- 
pers: “‘ Of such.” 

And in view of the wondrous gifts God has sent into 
the poorest families, ought not each parent to train his 
child for a great mission? Luther’s father was a 
charcoal-burner; Franklin’s, a candle-maker, sop 
and Epictetus were slaves. Homer, ‘The blind old 
bard of Scio’s rocky isle,” was so poor that we need not 
doubt the well-known couplet which tells us: ‘“‘ Twenty 
cities claim the Homer, dead, in which the living 
Homer begged his bread.” Or, if you choose, take 
more modern instances. 

Could that Congregational Church in New England 
know that the one little boy who was the “sole visible 
result”? of a six weeks’ meeting was to be known to all 
the world as the apostle of modern missions, Adoniram 
Judson, whose life is a Christian epic in heroic metre? 
To him God gave Burmah, and he gave Burmah to God! 

Did John Shakespeare and Mary Arden ever dream 
that into their lowly dwelling in Stratford-on-Avon, 
God should send a child—“ sweet Willie ’—with such 
wondrous gifts, that, as he sang, mounting higher and 
higher like his own English lark, men should forget 
their selfishness and be transfigured by the melody? 

Will any say in answer to all this that these times 
are past? Is the world’s work done? No, no! There 
are such children now in the nursery or cradle, or 
waiting on God’s holy law for their time to be born. 
Into mansion and cabin they will come, renewing our 


youth, purifying our hearts, and blessing mankind. 





A PRAYER FOR STRENGTH. 
BY FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


Lift me, lift me, O my Father! 
Above the things of time and sense, 
That I may ever find in thee 
A welcome refuge and defense, 
And rest my soul upon the hope 
Which brings eternal recompense, 


Guide me, guide me, O my Father! 

Across the dreary wastes of time; 
Let me thy constant presence feel, 

And touch of thy dear hand in mine, 
For then I cannot go astray, 

Or grieve that loving heart of thine. 


Give me, give me, O my Father! 
A faith that never can despair— 
A rich supply of thy free grace— 
A life within those mansions fair, 
Where all who on the Son believe 
Shall his eternal glory share. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


KITTY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





“Tt’s perfectly impossible to please grandmother, and 
I do not mean to try any longer,” said Kitty, addressing 
her friend, Miss Theo, the new teacher at the Academy. 

All the girls were in love with Miss Theo. They 
admired her pretty dresses, the way she wore her hair, 
the flowers at her belt, and the gold cross and sparkling 
erystal which hung from her watch-chain. Privately 
every girl in the class was determined, when she should 
be grown up, to dress and move exactly like Miss Theo; 
to be seen, summer and winter, with a flower or a 
geranium leaf shining in dainty sweetness somewhere, 


‘st 








either at throat or waist; and, if so lovely a thing could 
be found, to have a crystal for clearness, and a cross for 
plainness, precisely like those worn by the darling 
teacher. 

“ Darling” was the name that fitted her best ; the girls 
all thought of her in just that sweet caressing manner, 
and more than blessed was she whom Miss Theo sent on 
on errand, whose pen Miss Theo borrowed, or by whose 
desk Miss Theo sat to relate one of her wonderful after- 
luncheon stories. 

The best thing about it all was that the girls, con- 
sciously as well as unconsciously, were making lovely 
Miss Theo their model in more than mere externals. 
They copied her gentleness, her low, softly modulated 
tones, her pleasant “I beg your pardon,” and “ Thank 
you, dear;” and more than one mother was delighted at 
the charm which she saw growing in her Susy, Jenny, 
or Sally, a charm never to be attributed to mere arith- 
metic or analysis. 

But Kitty, poor orphaned Kitty Parsons, who lived 
with her grandmother in the wee brown house, not much 
bigger than a wren’s nest, hidden among leaves and 
shrubs, and tucked out of sight, in a turn of the road, 
under the hill,—Kitty had known harder times than 
ever since she had begun to love and copy Miss Theo. 

Grandmother was a rough old woman; she took care 
of Kitty as well as she knew how, and she wanted her 
to go to school, and learn to read, write, and cipher; 
but good manners she disliked. She called them “ affec- 
tation,” and was very impatient with that, whatever she 
meant by it. 

“Kitty,” said Miss Theo, answering the remark at 
the beginning of this little story, “ whether you can 
please your grandmother or not, it is your duty to try. 
It is always our duty to do our very best, because there 
is One who sees and cares ; you know who that is, dear.” 

“Yes, Miss Theo, Jesus.” 

“The Master,” said Miss Theo, reverently. “ Now I 
will give you a help-word, for to-day and to-morrow, and 
all the week: ‘Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord, and not unto men.’” 

Kitty repeated the verse over twice after Miss Theo, 
then all the way. home she kept saying it until she 
knew it perfectly. Down the long village street, shaded 
by the maples with their glory of flame-colored leaves, 
past the blacksmith’s shop, where she usually liked to 
loiter a little, watching the red glow of the fire, and hear- 
ing the beat of the smith’s great hammer, past the bit of 
woodland where the boys and girls came to gather nuts, 
she walked slowly, and said the verse. At last she was 
lifting the little unpainted gate. 


“ Kitty!” said a sharp voice “where have you been 
idling? School must have been out an hour ago. You 
do try my patience with your dawdling, dilly-dallying 
ways. Make haste to your room now, change your dress, 
and finish the ironing before dark. The flats are just 
right.” 

Grandmother herself was busy sewing on blue overalls 
for Farmer Mott’s hired man. She did odd jobs of the 
kind, whenever she could get them, and really needed 
Kitty’s assistance with the work. The trouble was she 
never asked for it graciously. 

“Please, grandmother,” said Kitty, “may I draw my 
map first? I can iron after dark, but I cannot see to 
draw then.” 

“Draw a map! No, indeed. I never heard of drawing 
maps till these new-fangled notions came in at the 
school.” 

“ But when can I, grandmother?” 

“To-morrow morning, if you get up early enough. 
Iron now, and be quiet about it. Do you hear me, 
Katharine?” 

No wonder grandmother was angry. Kitty was drag- 
ging one foot after the other. She knocked down the 
ironing-board, she let the iron-holder fall on the hot 
stove, and an odor of burning pervaded the little room. 
Would Miss Theo have known Miss Kitty? I fear not. 

But, presently, better thoughts came. A sweet voice 
seemed to whisper Kitty’s text into herear. It filled 
the space about her. And a new feeling, something 
Kitty had never experienced before, took command of 
her willful feet and laggard hands, of her pouting lips 
and frowning forehead. 

The lips forgot to pout, the brow smoothed its puckers 
away, the feet stepped lightly and swiftly back and 
forth, the hands moved the iron deftly over the nicely 
dampened clothes; and it was not very long before the 
task was done, and the old clothes-horse hanging full of 
pieces, ready to air. 

This was doing work “ heartily as unto the Lord.” 

“Grandmother, may I draw my map now? 
sorry I was so cross,” 


I am 





How surprised grandmother was! Never had Kitty 
made such an acknowledgment before. She said, how- 
ever,—poor grandmother who had not learned any better, 

“Well, you ought to be sorry. You’ve been spry, 
though. Yes, draw it, if you like.” 

It did do some good, then, this verse of Miss Theo’s. 

Kitty finished the map. She learned her lessons, too, 
in the between-times when she wasn’t bringing in wood, 
or drawing water, or going after the milk, or setting the 
table, or washing the dishes, That daily changing her 
dress, on which grandmother insisted, was a necessity ; 
for the child was a little maid-of-all-work at home, and 
the gray frock and white ruffled apron which she wore 
at school could not have been kept neat had they not 
been replaced by calico when school was out. 

The next morning Kitty was up bright and early. She 
loved to go to school. It was just bliss to be there with 
the girls and Miss Theo. Asshe tripped down the nar- 
row little stairway, her grandmother called her, not 
crossly, but plaintively. 

“Come here child, I’ve a headache. I’ll not be able 
to get up, I’m afraid. You must make me a cup of tea.” 

“ Heartily,as unto the Lord,” whispered Kitty to her- 
self. She had been saying her prayers in her little bed- 
room, and felt as if God had heard her. Yet this was 
not the answer she was expecting. 

She lighted the fire, made the tea, and toasted a half- 
slice of bread delicately crisp and brown ; with the pleas- 
antest face in the world, she brought them to her grand- 
mother, only to hear her say: 

“You won’t be able to go to school to-day, Kitty. I’m 
too sick. You’ll have to stay home and take care of me, 
and finish Jeames Sanders’ overalls.” 

Not one word could Kitty answer. The disappoint- 
ment was simply so dreadful that she was speechless. 


“T promised them to him at twelve o’clock to-day,” 
her grandmother went on. “ It’s only buttons to sew on, 
and a few places to stay. You can do it, easily. Go 
away now Kitty, darken the room, and keep very still. 
My head feels as if it would split.” 

“And my heart,” said Kitty, as she looked at her 
beloved school-books, on the shelf by the clock, not 
wanted to-day. ‘ My heart feels as if it would break.” 


She took the blue overalls, spitefully enough, out 
under a tree, and began to finish them as she well knew 
how, for Kitty was clever with her needle. She had 
forgotten her text, when suddenly, high over her head 
in the tree, a bird began to sing. The time of the sing- 
ing of birds was past. Most of the warblers were busy 
with family cares, preparing to move southward before 
winter, and not feeling like singing. But this bird sang 
into Kitty’s very soul. 

And as she listened, her text came to her again: 
““ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as unto the Lord.” 

Even Jeames Sanders’ overalls? Yes, Kitty, the Lord 
accepts that sort of work, if you do it in your very best 
way, heartily. 

“Grandmother needs the money,” said Kitty to her- 
self, ‘‘ and she always keeps her word.” 

Like a fairy ora mouse, Kitty slipped in the house and 
out of it; gently she moved, gently she spoke, gently she 
attended on her grandmother Though she received no 
special thanks, it was much that she was not scolded 
nor found fault with. By and by her grandmother felt 
able to rise, and sit, dressed in a loose wrapper and a 
shawl, beside the window. 

Little Kitty, feeling strong and well to her very finger- 
tips, suddenly realized the contrast between herself and 
the wan, thin, worn old lady, querulous and exacting 
because she was tired, weak, and unhappy. 

“Nobody loves her very much,” she thought. “I 
wonder if I could, if I were to try todo it ‘as to the 
Lord, heartily.’ ” 

Miss Theo’s verse was bearing sweet fruit. So do 
the seeds of the kingdom always, if only you give them 
room to grow. 

“Shall [read to you, grandmother?” said Kitty, later. 

“ Tf you like, child.” 

Then, taking the old brown Bible down, Kitty found 
the fourteenth chapter of John, and read those dearest 
words of the Master, “ Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so, I would 
have told you.” 

Grandmother listened, and her face was no longer 
cross, but full of peace.” When good-night time came, 
she kissed Kitty tenderly, and thanked her. 

Next day Miss Theo drew the child close in a loving 
embrace, as Kitty said: 

“T found out yesterday that it was not impossible to 
please grandmother, after all; and I mean to try more 
and more, with your text to help me,” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1884. | 

1, October 5.—Solomon Succeeding David. ...........00--0c00+ 1 Kings 1 : 22-35 
2. October 12.~— David's Charge to Sol 1 Chron, 22 : 6-19 
3. October 19.—Soltomon’s Chotce.....................1 Kings 3: 5-15 
4. October 2%6.—The Temple Built. 1 Kings 6: 1-14 
5, November 2.—The Temple Dedicated................... oovedaesia 1 Kings 8 : 22-36 
6. November 9.—The Wisdom of Solomon...................00« 

7. November 16.—Sol 














‘a Sin... 











8& November 23.— Proverbs of Sol Prov. 1: 1-16 
9 November #,—True Wisdom. Prov. 8: 1-17 
10. D ber 7.— Drunken mens ...........0.0...c00000 Prov. 23 : 29-35 








ll. December 14.— Vanity of Worldly PIOCRAUT EO... .......000000e000ecles. 2: 1-13 
12. December 21.—The Creator Remembered... ov see Mecles, 12: 1-14 
13, December 24.— Review. 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1884. 
TitLe: SOLOMON’S CHOICE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 3 : 5-15.) 

5. In Gib’e-on the LORD appeared to Sol’o-mon in a dream 
by night: and God said, Ask what J shall give thee. 

6. And Sol’o-mon said, Thou hast shewed unto thy servant 
Da’vid my father great mercy, according as he walked before 
thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart 
with thee; and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, 
that thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne, as it is this 
day. 

7. And now, O LorpD my God, thou hast made thy servant 
king instead of Da’vid my father: and I am but a little child: 
I know not Aow to go out or come in. 

8. And thy servant is in the midst of thy people which thou 
hast chosen, a great people, that cannot *be numbered nor 
counted for multitude. 

9, Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge thy people, that I may discern between good and bad : 
for who is able to judge this thy so great a people? 

10. And the speech pleased the Lord, that Sol’o-mon had 
asked this thing. 

11. And God said unto him, Because thou hast asked this 
thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life; neither hast 
asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies ; but hast asked for thyself understanding to discern 
judgment; 

12, Behold, I have done according to thy word: lo, I have 
given thee a wise and an understanding heart ; so that there 
was none like thee before thee, neither after thee shall any 
arise like unto thee, 

13. And I have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches, and honour: so that there shal) not be any 
among the kings like unto thee all thy days. 

14. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes 
and my commandments, as thy father Da’vid did walk, then I 
will lengthen thy days. 

15. And Sol’o-mon awoke; and, behold, it was a dream. 
And he came to Je-ru’sa-lem, and stood before the ark of the 
covenant of the LorpD, and offered up burnt offerings, and 
offered peace offerings, and made a feast to all his servants. 





LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson Topic: Wisdom in Choosing. 
1. The Choice Presented, vs. 6-8. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. The Choice Made, v. 9. 
3. The Choice Approved, vs, 10-15. 
GoupvEN Text: Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 
“get wisdom.—Prov. 4: 7. 


Darty Home Reapinos: 


M.—1 Kings 3: 5-15. Wisdom in choosing 

T. —2 Chron. 1: 1-17. Choosing wisdom. 

W.—1 Kings 4: 29.34. Wisdom bestowed. 

T. —Prov. 3: 13-26. Wisdom of choosing wisdom. 
Ff. —Luke 10 ; 25-42. Wise choosing. 

$.—Job 28 : 12-28. Preciousness of wisdom. 
$.—James | : 1-18. God's gift of wisdom. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE CHOICE PRESENTED, 
1. God's Offer: 
And God said, Ask what T shall give thee. 
mk, Fane bt it shall be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 
believe .. . and ye shall have them nt 11: 24). 
Ask Aer oraod. who giveth to all liberally (Jas. 1 : 5). 
We have the petitious which we have asked of him (1 John 5: 15) 
tl, God's Mercy: 

Thou hast showed unto ... David my father great mercy. 
Goodness and mercy shall follow me all . . . my life (Psa. 23 : 6) 
So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart (Psa. 78 : 72). 
God, being rich in mercy, for his great love (Eph. 2: 4) 

il. God's Faithfulness : 

Thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne. 

The Lord ... hath given one to sit on any throne (1 Kings} : 48) 
Children's children are the crown of old men (Prov. 17 : 6). 
IV. Solomon's Humility: 

1. As to His Age. 

King instead of David... and Tam but a little child. 
Elihu .. . said, Iam young... wherefore I was afraid (Job 32 : 6). 
Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child (Eccles, 10: 16). 
Behold, I cannot speak ; for | am a child (Jer. 1 : 6). 

2. As to His Knowledge. 

I know not how to go out er Leng in. 

So foolish was I, and eeerams (Psa. 


V. tsrael’s Greatness: 
Sey meen a aE = nants ER. 
out te. . unto me above all people nation (Sum. 1412) 5). 


peng Eng Deere 
forsake his seopie (i Sum. 12: 23) 


2. Ask of the Lord; for that which is not worth your asking is 
pete | worthy of his is bestowing 

3. Ask of the Lord; and do not hesitate to preface your request by 
a reference to former bl g8. 

4. Ask ofthe Lord; and in asking do not fear to acknowledge your 
own littleness, It will not lower you in his eyes. 

5. Ask of the Lord ; and do not shrink from making your prayer a 


long one. The Christians who do too much praying are not over- 
numerous. 

6. Ask of the Lord; and ask right to the point. The Lord has time 
enough, but you and the other people at the prayer-meeting are 
mortal. 

iI, THE CHOICE MADE, 

1. Its Nature: 

Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart. 

Only the Lord give thee wisdom and yoyo (1 Chron. 22:12). 

Give me now wisdom and knowledge (2 Chron. 1 : 10). 

Give me understanding. and | shall keep thy law (Psa. 119 : 34). 

For the Lord —_ wisdom (Prov. 2 : 6). 

If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 


i. its Object: 

To judge thy people, that I may discern between good and bad. 

Give the king thy judgments, O God (Psa, 77: 1). 

Wisdom of the prudent is to understand bis tah Crs: 14: 6). 

Wisdom is better than weapons of war (Eccles. 9 : 17). 

The law of the wise is a fountain of life (Prov. 13: 14). 

Wisdom ... that I may go out and come in (2 Chron. 1: 10). 

I would have you wise unto that which is good (Rom. 16 19). 

1. It is the wisest man who asks for wisdom. It is usually the best 
map who most feels his sinfulness. 

2. It is the man in power who soonest comprebends his weakness. 
With the rule comes the sense of responsibility. 

3. It is frequently the best judge who most distrusts bis judgment, 
and who feels the sorest need of divine wisdom to rule this “so 
er a people.” 

4 is nevera mistake to ask for a spiritual, in preference to a tem- 
poral, blessing. With wisdom comes wealth; witbout wisdom, 
wealth may be worse than useless. 


Ill. THE CHOICE APPROVED. 
|. Pleased with the Choice: 
Pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked this thing. 
God. thou ga the heart, and hast pleasure in uprightnes8 
(i Chron. 29 : 17). 
The prayer of the upright is his delight (Prov. 15; 8) 
il. Granting the Choice: 
Behold, J have done according to thy words. 
And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding a Fines 4: 29). 
Lord, thou hast heard the desire of the humble (Psa. 10: 17) 
I will answer... while they are yet speaking (Isa 65. fa) 
In whom are all the treasures of wisdom an bnowlsdge (Col. 2; 3). 
If we ask ... he heareth us (1 John 5; 14). 
ll. Supplementing the Choice: 
1, With Riches and Honor. 
Given thee that . . .“not asked, both riches and honour. ’ 
Riches and wealth . . . this is the gift of God i 5: 19). 
The crown of the wise is their riches (Prov. 14 : 24). 
And all these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6 : 33). 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6 : 17). 
2. With Long Life. 
Walk in my ways... then will I lengthen thy days. 
With Lage fmm life will I satisfy him (Psa. 91 : 16). 
Length o and long life .. . shall they add unto thee (Prov. 3: 2). 
For the child shall die a hundred years old (lsa. 65 : 20). 
IV. After the Choice: 
1, The Dream. 
Solomon awoke, and behold, it was a dream. 
Pharaoh awoke, and behold, it was a dream (Gen. 41 : 7). 
l awaked, and behold ; and my sleep was sweet (Jer. 31: 26). 


2. The Sacrifice. 
He...offered up... and made a feast. 
This is the law ... for a thanksgiving Sor. a3 ll, 


They offered burnt sacrifices and Lay bony es ac ron. 16 : 1). 
1 


In the third year... he made a feast ( Est’ 


1, The prayer that receives God’s favor may not be one that would 
find favor with men. 

2. The prayer that receives God’s favor leads to the reception of 
a in more ways than even their recipieut compre- 

en 

3 The prayer that receives God's favor may lead either to wealth 
or to poverty in temporal affairs, but it never leads elsewhere 
than to spiritual riches. 

4. The prares that receives God's favor may not result in special 
honors from men ; but that matters not, for only the honors that 
come from God are really worth having. 

5. The prayer that receives God’s favor may lead to a long life here 
or to a short life here; but it surely conducts to a long life there, 
where they “shall go no more out.” 

6. The prayer that receives God’s favor now will receive his favor 
later, when we shall have awaked from this dream of mortal life 
as Solomon arose from his slumbers of a night. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WISDOM. 

1. Praying for Wisdom: 

Moses’ prayer for wisdom (Exod. 33 : 13). 

Solomon's prayer for wisdom (1 Kings 3:9; 2 Chron. 1 : 10). 
Job’s yer for wisdom (Job 34 : 32). 

The mist’s prayer for wisdom (Psa. 90 : 12, 119. 73) 
Paul's prayer for wisdom (Eph. 1 : 17; Colt 9) 


2. Excellency of Wisdom: 
Tt leads to knowledge of God pe 107 : 43) 
It produces attentiveness (Prov. 1 : 5). 
It restrains and instructs (Prov. 17: 27: Jas 3: 13). 
It establishes a house feral 24: 3). 
It causes deliverance (Eccles. 9 : 15-18). 
It conducts to a (Hos. 14 : 9). 
It brings freedom (John 8: 
It brings safety (Prov. 14: 3; bce. 10 : 12). 


3. It Arises From: 


God’ 's teachings 

ft (Job 28 : 23, 28). 
God’s word (Psa. 19: 7,8; 2 Tim. 3: 15). 
Christ's teachings (Luke 21 : 15; 1 Gor. 1: ‘m). 
The fear of God (Psa. 111: 10; Prov. 1: 
Trustful obedience (John 7 : 17) 


(Psa. 86: 11; 90: 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


An unknown interval elapses between the time of David's 
counsel to Solomon and that of Solomon’s accession. When 


great change has taken place in the interval. 
brave soldier and the sweet psalmist, is dead; and Solomon 
is seated firmly on the throne of his fathers—seated so firmly 





+ 22). 
Not that we are sufficient... to a dandy anything (2 Cor. 8: ). 


the new scene opens before our eyes, we see that a 
David, the,} betray the real bent of the inclinations 


that when Adonijah began again to look towards the crown, 


with Abishag the Shunammite—the maiden who cherished 
King David in his old age—in the hope that thereby he 
might call popular sympathy to his side. Solomon had 
recognized the danger, and had put Adonijah to death. 
Abiathar, the priest, who had taken part in the late 
insurrection, was now a banished man, and Zadok, the ever 
faithful, was priest in his stead. Vengeance hal overtaken 
Joab even at the altar of God, and Benaiah was now leader 
of the host. The cursing Shimai had been warned that he 
must consider himself a prisoner in Jerusalem, but he 
had not yet crossed the Kidron, so to bring his doom upon 
him. The marriage of Solomon with the princess of Egypt 
may, or may not, have taken place before the sacrifice at 
Gibeon ; its position in the Bible narrative does not show its 
exact date. But here it should be noted that Geikie is quite 
wrong in saying that Solomon “sought and obtained the 
hand of Tahpenes (1 cing 11 : 19), a daughter of the reign- 
ing Pharaoh, as queen.” Tahpenes was the wife of Pharaoh, 
and it was not she, but her daughter, who was given in mar- 
riage; nor was the bridegroom Solomon, but Hadad, Solo- 
mon’s enemy, as a glance at the text cited by Geikie will 
show. Geikie here gives a blundering account of the mar- 
riage of Hadad, and confounds it with that of Solomon. 
Why was Gibeon selected as the place of the great sacri- 
fice upon Solomon’s accession? Because there was pre- 
served the old tabernacle, the witness of God's ancient 
dealings with his people. True, the ark itself was now in 
Jerusalem ; but Gibeon, beside being the place of the taber- 
nacle, “was the great Bamah” or “high-place” (1 Kings 
3:4), and the popular religion, paying little heed to the 
conception of the central altar, (Deut. 12: 1-7) had_degen- 
erated into a full acceptance of the pagan idea of worship.on 
the “ high-places”” Many, like Solomon, worshiped Jeho- 
vah himself on the “high-places;” but to the common peo- 
ple, worshiping in these places of idolatry and amid the 
signs of idolatry, the name of Jehovah became simply 
another name for the brutal god Baal whom really they 
worshiped So heathen abominations prevailed for a time 
over the pure faith of Israel, and the people worshiped, 
and Solomon himself came also to worship, “ Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of the Zidonians, Chemosh the god of the Moabites, 
and Milcom the god of the children of Ammon (1 Kings 
11: 33).” But at the beginning of this lessson, the deca- 
dence had just begun, and Solomon had just made a great 
sacrifice to Jehovah on the “high-place” of Gibeon. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 5.—Jn Gibeon: The sacred tabernacle which Moses 

made in the wilderness with its priests and altar and sacred 

vessels was at this time at Gibeon (1 Chron. 16: 39; 21: 

29), whither it had been taken from Nob after Saul’s 

massacre of the priests (1 Sam. 22: 19). But the ark of the 

covenant was ip the tabernacle which David had pitched for 

it in Mt. Zion (2 Sam. 6: 17; 2 Chron. 1: 3, 4), as pre- 

liminary to the erection of the temple which it was proposed 

to build. Besides the irregular worship in various conse- 

crated places throughout the land, which grew up during the 
period when Israel virtually had nv sanctuary in which the 
ark, the symbol of God’s presence, was to be found (1 Kings 
3: 2), there were now two places of sacrifice, which seemed 

to have a measure of legitimacy. One was Gibeon, “the 
great high place” (vy. 4), where the Mosaic altar of burnt- 
offering was ; the other was Zion, where the ark was. Hence 
it happens that during the greater part of the reign of David 
there were two high-priests (2 Sam. 8: 17; 20: 25), one 
serving at each of these sanctuaries, a dualism which was 
terminated early in Solomon’s reign by the deposition of 
Abiathar (1 Kings 2: 26, 27, 35). It also resulted frem this 
anomalous state of affairs that Solomon is, in the chapter 
before us, found sacrificing both at Gibeon (v. 4) and in Jeru- 
salem (v.15). The occasion of the former of these sacrifices 
is somewhat more fully stated (2 Chroh. 1: 2, 3,6). At the 
outset of his reign, Solomon gathered all the leading men of 
the nation at the Mosaic tabernacle, and offered a thousand 
burnt-offerings there, in order to denote by this profusion 
of sacrifices their consecration to the Lord God of their 
fathers, who had revealed himself to Moses, and to implore 
the divine blessing wpon the reign which had just begun. 
It was intended as a sdlemn pledge that he would, as his 
father had charged him, take God's Jaw, given through 
Moses, as his constant guide in the expectation, that he would 
then do wisely all that he did (1 Kings 2:3. See marg. 
Eng. Ver.). To indicate the acceptance of his service, the 
Lord appeared to Solomon, and asked him what blessing it 
was that he had by these sacrifices indicated his desire to 
obtain ; thus giving an implied promise that he should have 
whatever he asked.— Jn a dream: Dreams, while commonly 
frivolous and unmeaning, sometimes take their form from 
that which has largely occupied one’s waking thoughts, and 
This, however, was 
no ordinary dream, but a real manifestation of God to the 
soul of Solomon in this form (Num. 12: 6; Job 33: 14-16), 
as to Abraham (Gen. 15: 12, 13), Jacob (46 : 2), and eves 





he made no appeal to arms, but tried to effect a marriage 
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lech (20: 3), Laban (31 : 24), Pharaoh (41 : 1, 25), a man of 
Midian (Judg. 7 : 13, 14), Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 2: 1, 28). 

Verse 6.—Solomon prefaces his petition by a thankful 
acknowledgment of God’s mercies already shown to his 
father and to himself. Only he who shows a grateful appre- 
ciation of God’s past goodness can, with any confidence, ask 
for further favors.— Mercy: The same Word which is later in 
the verse translated kindness, and which is often rendered 
“lovingkindness.” There is also a plain reference to God’s 
promise to David (2 Sam. 7 : 12), and to God’s fulfillment of 
it in placing himself upon the throne. 

Verse 7.—Having thus encouraged himself by the consid- 
eration of God’s mercies and promises in the past, he pro- 
ceeds to set forth his own need, urging first his youth and 
inexperience. Solomon was born at Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
5 : 14), where David reigned thirty-three years (v.5). From 
the number of events recorded and wars waged prior to his 
contest with the children of Ammon (2 Sam. 11 : 1), several 
years must have elapsed before David’s marriage with Bath- 
sheba. It is commonly supposed that Solomon was little, if 
any, more than twenty years of age when he ascended tlhe 
throne; and he naturally felt his incapacity to succeed to an 
office which had been so long and so ably filled by his hon- 
ored father.— Thou hast made thy servant king: This is not 
merely a confession of God’s genera] providential control in 
this as in all events (1 Sam. 2:7; Psa. 75: 6,7), but of 
special divine interposition on his behalf. He owes his ele- 
vation to the throne, not to any right of primogeniture, but 
to God’s gracious choice (1 Chron. 29: 1), and not to any 
prowess of his own, but to the divine frustration of the plots 
of Absalom and Adonijah.— To go out or come in as the leader 
of the people, to conduct myself in the administration of their 
affairs (Num. 27: 17), a proverbial expression drawn from 
the shepherd of a flock or the leader of an army. 


Verse 8.—His need is further enhanced by the sacredness 
and the magnitude of his trust. He was set to rule God’s 
people, which he had chosen (Exod. 19:5; Deut. 7 : 6) to 
stand in a peculiar relation to God himself, distinct from all 
the nations of the world, to be the bearer of special privileges, 
and from the midst of whom the salvation of mankind was to 
come forth. It was no ordinary responsibility that rested 
upon him who was set over such a people.— That cannot be 
numbered: An allusion to God’s promise to the patriarchs 
(Gen. 18:16; 15:5; 32: 12), which was now strikingly 
fulfilled in the great nation over which he was to rule, and 
which awaits a yet more glorious fulfillment in the future, 
when all nations shall embrace the faith and become the seed 
of Abraham (Rom. 4: 16, 18). The kingdom of Israel 
reached its highest prosperity and greatest extent under 
David and Solomon. The greatness of the realm, over which 
Solomon was the head,deepened his sense of the qualifications 
which he needed. 

Verse 9.—He therefore asks for an understanding heart, 
literally, ‘‘a hearing heart,” one that intelligently appre- 
hends all that should guide his conduct, which listens 
devoutly to the word of God, and thence derives the princi- 
ples that rule in his decisions; which attentively regards 
and comprehends aright all the facts and circumstances with 
which which he has to deal, and to which the divine princi- 
ples of right are to be applied.—To judge thy people: Judicial, 
legislative, and executive functions were not so nicely dis- 
criminated in ancient, and particularly Oriental, govern- 
ments as with us. The administration of justice is here 
singled out as an important and difficult part of the work 
belonging to him as king, and stands as a representative of 
the whole. For this he needed wisdom, and so he did for 
all beside.—So great a people: Not the same word which was 
used in verse 8, and which was suggestive simply of magni- 
tude. This strictly denotes “ weighty,” and refers to the 
burden which he who would rule them aright must bear. 


Verse 10.—The speech pleased the Lord: Literally, “ was 
good in the eyes of the Lord,” was approved by him 

Verse 11.—There were other things that might have 
seemed attractive to a young monarch; but Solomon singled 
out the one essential thing, and asked for wisdom in prefer- 
ence to long life, riches, or victory over his enemies. Such 
a choice is indicative of sterling character in him who makes 
it, and if consistently preserved, it will control the whole 
life. A similar choice must be made by every one in regard 
to his chief object of pursuit. From among the possible 
courses open before him he must select that upon which he 
will enter. This idea was set forth by the ancient Greeks in 
the fable respecting the choice of Hercules. Men may 
choose pleasure, or they may choose virtue. They may be 
governed by inclination or by principle. They may seek 
self-gratification, or they may seek what is right. These 
courses diverge in precisely opposite directions One leads 
to vicious and criminal indulgence, to shame and ruin, to 
the displeasure of God and the contempt of good men. The 
other leads to integrity and honor, the approval of conscience 
and the favorof God. It is the question of every day, Which 
will you choose—the good or the bad? right or wrong? 
Whom will you follow, Christ or Satan? Happy he who 
makes the heavenly wisdom his first and only choice, and 
steadfastly pursues it above all terrestrial good (Prov. 3: 
13-18; Luke 10; 41, 42).— Because thou hast asked this thing : 





The choice of wisdom is itself wise; the choice of goodness 
is itself good. That Solomon asked for what he did was in 
itself acceptable to God, and was a reason why God should 
grant it. Earnest prayer for that which is according to the 
will of God is itself pleasing to him, as it shows the nature 
of the object upon which the heart is supremely set. Such 
prayers will not be denied (1 John 5 : 14). 


Verse 12.—There are real answers to prayer. Its only 
benefit is not merely its reflex effect upon our own minds. 
God in heaven hears it, and by his almighty power and grace 
onfers that for which we ask. Solomon was not only incited 
by his petition for wisdom to prize it more earnestly, and to 
be more strenuous in the pursuit of it, and thus to attain it 
as the result of his increased endeavors, but a positive 
divine gift was bestowed upon him immediately from above. 
—A wise and an understanding heart: The word is not the same 
as in verse 9, but denotes a discerning, discriminating, intelli- 
gent heart. The word “heart” is constantly used in the 
Bible to denote not merely the affections, but the whole 
interior, spiritual nature, including what we call the mind 
or intellect. Solomon was not made superior to all other 
men in the extent of his knowledge. It is not to be supposed, 
for example, that he anticipated all¢he discoveries of modern 
science. His pre-eminence lay in his sagacity, in his correct 
comprehension of matters with which he had to deal, and 
the circumstances in which he was obliged to act: so that he 
always knew what was the right thing to do, and the right 
way to do it. > 

Verse 13.—God is a bountiful giver, not limiting himself 
to what he has positively pledged, nor even to what we have 
asked or desired (Eph. 3: 20). He gives not only the great- 
est and the best, but all that is really desirable beside; he 
does not suffer his people to lack any good thing (Rom. 
8: 32; Matt.6: 33). In fact, the surest way to attain earthly 
good and earthly happiness, is not to make it the chief and 
highest aim. There are abundant illustrations of the truth 
of that seeming paradox of our Lord (Matt. 16: 25), “ Who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, shall find it.’— Riches: The wealth 
and magnificence of Solomon were almost as° proverbial as 
his wisdom (1 Kings 10: 23; Matt. 6: 29). It was God who 
gave Solomon his riches and renown. And all who possess 
any form of earthly good have likewise received it from the 
Most High, who distributes according to his sovereign pleas- 
ure, to each severally as he will. These earthly gifts should 
be received with thankfulness, and used for the glory of their 
Giver. But when they are withheld from any one, this is no 
proof of the divine displeasure; nor is their bestowment a 
proof that he who receives them is specially approved of God 
(James 2:5; Luke 13: 2,4) And if the heart be unduly 
given to earthly things, their possession will prove a snare 

Verse 14.—The promise of riches and honor were made to 
Solomon unconditionally, and they were abundantly granted 
tohim. Another promise, that of long life, was suspended 
on the condition of his fasthful observance of the law of God 
This unhappily he failed to fulfill (1 Kings 11: 4) ; his later 
years did not correspond to the promise of his early life 
The shameful record is made that the wise Solomon, the 
builder of God’s temple, was guilty of the folly and the sin 
of gross idolatry He reigned forty years (1 Kings 11: 42), 
as his father David had done (2 Sam. 5: 4), and died, prob- 
ably, about the age of sixty years 

Verse 15.—Jt was a dream, and yet it had been a real trans 
action The request, which he had made, expressed the real 
desire of his heart, and the promises which God had made to 
him were fulfilled. Full of gratitude for this extraordinary 
manifestation of the Divine presence to him, and recognizing 
the greatness of the gifts which had been pledged to him, 
Solomon repaired to Jerusalem, to the sacred tent which his 
father had erected upon Zion, and there solemnly testified 
his thankfulness, in the presence of the ark of the covenant, 
by a sacrificial service —He offered up burnt offerings: In 
these the victim was consumed entirely upon the altar. In 
the symbolism of the ritual, this was significant of the atone- 
ment for sin, by the vicarious death and sprinkling of the 
blood of a victim without blemish (Lev. 1: 4), and of the 
offerer’s entire surrender of himself unto God (Rom. 12: 1) 
Solomon, and those who were associated with him in this 
service, thereby sought the forgiveness of their sins, and 
pledged the consecration of themselves wholly unto tie 
Lord; and particularly, as the special occasion suggested 
and required, the king and people gave themselves to the 
Lord in the new relation so recently formed between them 
Solomon’s reign should be conducted in the fear of God; the 
people would submit themselves to his rightful authority, 
according to the will of God.— Peace offerings: In these a 
portion, only, of the animal, was burned on the altar; a cer- 
tain portion was given to the priests as God’s ministers, and 
the remainder was given to the offerer and his friends, to be 
eaten as a sacred service in the presence of the Lord. This, 
like the corresponding Christian symbol of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, represented communion with the Lord, based upon the 
antecedent sacrificial atonement, and also union and com- 
munion with one another as the people of the Lord.— Made 
a feast to all his servants. This feast is not different from, but 
identical with, the sacrificial meal already spoken of as con- 
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nected with the peace offerings. The Hebrew name for such 
a feast is derived from the wine which was drunk in connec- 
tion with the unleavened bread and the sacrificial flesh. 
They thus acknowledged God as the bountiful source ofthe 
products of the earth, by which life was sustained and cheered, 
and solemnly engaged to consecrate to him the life that was 
supported by his gracious care. This banquet, given by 
Solomon to the high officers of his realm (2 Chron. 1: 2), to 
signalize his accession to the throne, was not a mere occasion 
of thoughtless revelry, nor even of seemly though only 
secular mirth, but was a sacred festival of glad thanksgiving 
and holy consecration unto God (Deut. 12: 5-7). 





THE FIRST THING TO DO. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


When into any Old Testament incident there can be 
pressed the whole significance of a New Testament precept, 
the study of both becomes a still more eager pursuit. Thus 
we know that God is the same in character, and the gospel 
is the same in purpose, through all the ages. Solomon’s 
choice is a plain illustration of the entire meaning of the 
Lord’s command (Matt. 6: 33). Let us take up the verses 
one by one, and draw out the lessons. 

1. Every revelation of divine grace is definitely condi- 
tioned upon prayer, as the instrument of its attainment (v. 5), 
Here are Soloinon’s slumbers interrupted by a strange call 
from heaven: evidently God is purposing to do him a great 
favor; but all that the Voice says is that he is to ask, before 
anything is to be granted. The grand decree of omnipotence 
waits upon this exercise of human free will. And what the 
Almighty here claims, Christ insists upon in the Sermon on 
the Mount; God says “ ask,” and Jesus says “seek.” Only we 
ought to remember that we in an age of blessedness and 
light, we in these latter times of clearer revelation, have 
one supreme advantage over those who sought their help 
under the teaching of that former dispensation; this is no 
longer a dream-voice that we hear from heaven, but the 
intelligible, living message from the lips of God’s Son (Jer. 
23: 28). 

2. Reminiscences of previous help are an excellent prepa- 
ration for present petition (v. 6). We can contrast with 
favorable comment, this clear memory, and this unbroken 
trust, of Solomon, with the frequent forgetfulness of his 
father, and its inevitable discouragement. David never 
seemed to lay to heart the engagements that Samuel had 
sealed when he anointed him to be king; so he was always 
afraid he should one day perish by the hand of Saul. But 
Solomon stood up bravely against all menaces or mysteries, 
relying patiently on the covenant God had already made; 
the great promises would certainly be kept; and on so settled 
a foundation, he felt encouraged to press further requests. 
This must be what Matthew Henry means by his often- 
quoted counsel; “Whatsoever God sends down to us in a 
promise, we are to send back to him in a prayer.” 

3. Consciousness of real need in carrying out the Lord’s 
purposes is a proper argument for importunity in supplica- 
tion (v.7) Very pathetic is this acknowledgment on Solo- 
mon’s part; commentators seem to reckon that he was about 
nineteen years of age; and that is not the period, in modern 
times at least, when we are apt to find young men calling 
themselves children. Moreover, we must remember that 
thus far this newly crowned king of Israel had been seeking 
to livea life of mixed motive and undecided allegiance (1 - 
Kings 3: 3). He now felt that he must positively take his 
stand for the Lord, and for the Lord only; what he wanted 
was “the kingdom of God, and his righteousness” within 
himself first of all; then he could hope to be a king of men. 

4. A weighty responsibility in duties constitutes a motive 
for asking God to interpose with benediction of help (v. 8). 
Any man who is genuinely religious has a conviction that 
the almighty Lord of heaven and earth wil! never leave him 
unaided if he has summoned him to the lead in a tremen- 
dous undertaking. A burden of care is his reason for seek- 
ing audience with his King He knows he may go straight to 
him, and may claim, “ Thine honor is at stake now in me; aid 
me, therefore, lest I bring repreach upon thy name by fail- 
ing, when thou hast promised to hold me up.” A bright 
instance of this extreme experience is given in the biography 
of Martin Luther: in 1532 there was a great drought, and this 
bold reformer, after quoting the eighteenth and nineteenth 
verses of the Hundred and Forty-fifth Psalm, broke out 
into prayer: “ Why wilt thou not give us rain now, for which 
we have so long cried and prayed? We have prayed so 
much, prayed so often; and our prayers not being granted, 
dear Father, the wicked ‘will say that Christ, thy beloved 
Son, hath told a falsehood, in saying, Whatsoever thou shalt 
ask the Father in my name, he will give it you: thus they 
will give both thee and thy Son the lie; I know we sincerely 
cry unto thee, and with yearning; why, then, dost thou not 
hear us?” That same night there fel! refreshing rain. 

5. The first thing to be asked for in God’s grace, is a new 
and “understanding heart” (v. 9). The idea here is a heart 
of discrimination, with a power to discern conscientiously 
between right and wrong, and to pronounce unerringly for 
the right. It was not mere intellectual prudence and sagacity 
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that Solomon was seeking; there can be no doubt as .to 
the fact of his religious sentiment in his request. He chose, 
as Moses did in the long years before, that the Lord should 
be his God: he was beginning a life of fresh devotion; he 
needed a new heart to start with. As Solomon grew older, 
he would wish continual increase in spiritual force; in the 
order of divine succor to human need, it is the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness which is to be sought earliest ; 
other advances might be gained afterward. Once, when the 
pious bishop Latimer was trying to tell the way in which he, 
as a yeoman’s son, had been trained by his father to shoot at 
a target, he said: “I used to have my bows bought me ac- 
cording to my age and my strength; as I increased in these, 
80 my bows were made bigger and bigger.” We suppose this 
was precisely what the patriarch meant, likewise, when he 
said, “ My glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed 
in my hand” (Job 29: 20). What Solomon needed in the 
beginning was wisdom as the principal thing ; then afterward 
God would see to it that he had other graces, grace upon 
grace. 

6. He will quickly succeed in life, who has the testimony 
that he pleases God (v. 10), Think, a moment, what a history 
is recorded of Solomon’s splendor: what a chance he found 
for fame and usefulness: what a shining line he drew across 
the pages of his country’s annals! He wrote a thousand 
songs, and uttered a score of thousands of proverbs; he told 
of the cedar on the top of the mountains, and of the hyssop 
creeping along the wall; he sat on a throne of ivory, and 
received kings and queens that only came to wonder at his 
glory, and went away dazed. There was no spirit left in 
them, and yet the half had not been told. 

7. A new heart, wise and understanding, is a better bene- 
diction than any other which human wishes could desire (vs. 
11, 12). “ The entrance of God’s words giveth light.” Solo- 
mon passed at once into his vast and imperial acquisition; 
for in this very chapter is related the story of his ingenious 
and unerring decision concerning the two women and the 
dead child which was disputed between them; “all Jsrael 
heard of the judgment; they feared the king, for they saw 
that the wisdom of God was in him.” 

8. With the chief blessing of a new heart, sought and 
gained, God grants all the rest (v. 13). Solomon took occa- 
sion, a long time afterwards, to put this thought among his 
proverbs, as one of his great utterances for the world (Prov. 
3: 13-17). This is the promise made to such as seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness: all things shall 
be added unto them. Riches and honor will come in due 
time, so far as shall be for our good and God’s glory. If our 
Maker delivered up his own Son for us, he will with him 
also freely give us all things. For our heavenly Father is 
always pleased when any one comes to him in love and trust, 
seeking to know his duty, and pledging his heart to obedi- 
ence. Just this approach to him, this surrender to him, 
appears to open, all at once, the treasures of his infinite 
grace. Some may possibly have heard of that piece of curious 
mechanism, constructed so as to give its novel welcome and 
surprise to the prince who.was to open one of our modern 
expositions; in appearance it was not unlike a clock, but so 
delicately balanced were its wheels, and so dexterously 
arranged were its works, that only a breath delivered in 
the front of it was needed to start it into going; the prince 
was told that, when he stood in the presence of the vast 
structure, he must make obeisance, and speak to the likeness 
of his kingly father just beneath the dial; all on a sudden, 
therefore, under impulse of that single word in the air, those 
hands began to move, the weights began to pull, the signs of 
mysterious life ran all over its arched face, while a beautiful 
strain of music came forth for a greeting to the king’s son. 
Something like this, for a figure, may have been in the imagi- 
nation of the noted French preacher, when he exclaimed: 
“ Prayer it is which sets in motion all the power of God!” 

9. With present answers to prayer come assurances of love 
and grace to the faithful for the future (v.14). Augustine 
was right when he said: “We must keep our empty vessel at 
the mouth of so large a fountain.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ask what I shall give thee (v. 5). What if the Lord were to 
put that question to you this very night! What would be 
your answer? If you had to make your choice, and name 
one thing, above all others that you fain would receive, what 
would that one thing be? Aside from the gift of personal 
salvation, already assured to the believing disciple, what one 
thing would you ask for? Nor is this question to you now 
a mere fancy. Practically, the Lord does give to every 
disciple of Jesus this very choice. When you come to God 
in prayer, you ought to have a well-defined and specific 
request which, for the time being, you put above all things 
else. Such a request made known in simple faith, God is 
ready to grant to you. “ What things soever ye desire 
(things which a disciple of Jesus has a right to desire as a 
disciple], when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and 
ye shall have them.” What are those things just now ? 

T how hast showed ; + oe thou hast kept ; eer thow hast given 








(v. 6). That is a good way to prepare one’s self to ask a 
new gift from the Lord. Recall his loving-kindness to those 
who went before you, and to yourself up to the present time. 
Such a course tends to increase one’s gratitude and one’s 
faith; and it tends to bring one into a right frame for asking 
a new blessing—which shall be consistent with former bless- 
ings, and give completeness to them all. God hath done 
great things for us. We have reason to be glad. God is 
ready to do greater things for us if we ask for them aright. 
Let us be careful not to desire or to ask amiss. 

Tam but alittle child: I know not how to go out or come in 
(v. 7). As a rule, the more a man knows the greater is his 
consciousness of a lack of knowledge. This is not a meta- 
phorical form of speech ; it is a simple statement of a plain 
truth. The senior judge on the bench is not so confident on 
knotty points of law as the young advocate. When the 
lawyer knows more, he will see added possibilities of being 
mistaken, and added certainties of a great deal for him to 
learn. And so in every other sphere of life. As it has been 
said, in substance: The greater is one’s height of intellectual 
attainment, the broader is the horizon of his ignorance 
beyond. Solomon meant what he said when he called him- 
self a child in knowledge. If you and I have a higher 
opinion than this of our abilities, it is because we know less 
than Solomon, not because we know more. 

Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart,... that I 
may discern between good and bad (v.9). It is not ‘an easy 
thing to discern good from bad, in our observation of others, 
or in our questionings of personal duty. Every day we hear 
of new modes of deceiving, not only the unwary, but the 
watchful. And it is next to impossible to know in every 
instance whether one with whom we are associated is good or 
is bad, whether his methods of doing are right or are wrong. 
We all are liable to be deceived in the character and in the 
conduct of those with whom we have to do. Moreover, we 
are often perplexed as to the right course for us to pursue in 
little matters or in larger. It is an appropriate prayer for 
us each and all: “Give therefore thy servant an understand- 
ing heart, that I may discern between good and bad.” 

And the speech pleased the Lord (v. 10).—It is a good thing 
to know what pleases the Lord. And as the Lord never 
changes, we may know that what pleased him in Solomon’s 
day will please him in our day. The Lord is sure to be 
pleased when his children come to him ina sense of need, 
asking to be so helped that they shall be enabled to do what 
he has set themtodo. The Lord has no need of our services ; 
but we have need of him to enable us to know how to serve 
him, and to enable us to do as well as we know how. Going 
to him in a consciousness of our need, and in confidence in 
his readiness to give us help accordingly, we shall always be 
welcomed by him, and shall have his approval of our spirit 
and conduct so far. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


David was dead, and without any further opposition, Solo- 
mon occupied his throne. The life of this king may, for con- 
venience sake, be divided into two parts. Between these two 
parts there runs no very well defined mark of division. In 
general, we may call them (a) The good beginning, and (6) 
The bad ending. 

Looked at as a whole, men’s lives differ very much from 
each other. Some, like Abraham, open well and close well. 
Others, like Jacob, open very badly and close grandly. Yet 
others, like David, are marked by strongly defined ups and 
downs of moral experience. Again, some, like Jeroboam, 
open badly and close badly ; while others yet, like Solomon, 
open well and close ill. In the lesson for to-day, we have— 

A Good Beginning.—In impressing on the scholar’s mind the 
good beginning that Solomon made, call attention to the 
youth of the king. He was only about twenty years old. 
There are many young men in Bible classes in Sunday- 
school, who have not yet cast their maiden vote, who are as 
old as Solomon when all the burdens of the empire came 
upon hisshoulders. No wonder that he felt the great respon- 
sibility, and feared to undertake the task without divine 
assistance. Note how, in verse 7, he shows that he re. 
alizes his own youth: “T am but a little child; I know 
not how to go out or come in.” Note again his consciousness 
of the greatness of the people he is to govern. Not a small 
tribe, but “a great people that cannot be numbered nor 
counted for multitude.” Once more, call attention to the 
fact that the youthful king was well aware that it was God 
who had established the throne of his father David, and who 
had continued his son as ruler. And finally, do not forget 
that Solomon realized that from God was to come his help 
in all his future career, if it was to be successful, and a bless- 
ing to his people. Surely, with these four characteristics of 
(a) humility, (5) appreciation of the problem before him, (c) 
gratitude, and (d) dependence on God, the young king made 
a good start. This is further apparent from the fact that 
God was pleased with his spirit as manifested at this time, 
and gave him above all that he had asked. He prayed for 
one thing, and he received three. 


Ip making any application of this lesson, the teacher will 





have to bear in mind that in Lesson VI., we are to discuss 
“The Wisdom of Solomon;” in Lesson VIIL., “ The Proverbs 
of Solomon,” which speak largely of wisdom ; and in Lesson 
IX., “True Wisdom,” where the same theme recurs. So we 
shall have to take some other theme for our spiritual teach- 
ings to-day. We would therefore suggest that God’s brief 
message to Solomon be our theme: “Ask what I shall give 
thee.” 

Begin by asking the class whether God ever offers men 
such a privilege in our days. Has he ever said to any 
scholar in this school, “ Ask what I shall givethee”? Cer- 
tainly not in any such direct way as he did to the young 
king of Israel. And yet there is a very deep sense in which 
God makes this same offer to all men. More really than we 
think are our own destinies in our own hands. As illus. 
trating this, even in temporal affairs, the writer knows a man 
in his city to-day poor to a degree. When he was young he 
had $600 saved up. A lot in New York was offered him for 
just that sum of money. At that time, however, he was liv- 
ing a somewhat fast life, and took great pleasure in buggy- 
riding. So he decided not to buy, but to spend his money 
having a “good time.” Five years ago that same lot sold 
for nearly $1,000,000. Atthat same time I was helping that 
same man to pay his rent in a tenement house. Now, is it 
not true, that, at the time the lot was offered him, God really 
gave him his choice between a wise and a foolish use of his 
money? ‘There were no difficulties in the case; for any one 
would say that it was wiser to invest in real estate than in 
horse-flesh. So there are to-day thousands of young men to 
whom God silently offers a large range of choices. Many 
are living in our Sunday-schools who might be rich some 
day, or well educated some day, if they really chose. A right 
use of their present facilities (money, time, talent), would 
give them large returns. Yet these same young folk are 
destined to be neither rich nor wise in their latter end. The 
young man prefers to spend his money in the pool-room; 
that money which, saved, might some day turn the scale of 
his fortune. The young girl prefers to waste her time in 


frivolous amusements; that time whose right employment - 


would go far to secure her an education These things are 
stubborn facts, which any one of experience can corroborate 
out of his own observation. More largely than we think 
does God give us the same offer that was made to Solomon, 
“ Ask what I shall give thee.” 


If, however, the scholar reply that not every one can grow 
to be a Vanderbilt, the teacher may readily grant it. Butin 
the spiritual fealm, the truth holds absolutely that God gives 
men their choice. Here the permission and promise apply 
with full force, “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” Does any 
one want pardon? He need not be a David, to receive it. 
Is any one anxious for wisdom to guide his life aright? To 
him, as well as to Solomon, God stands pledged to give it. 
Is any one desirous of the “crown of life” of which Paul 
speaks? He need not be an apostle to obtain it, for it is 
ready for “all who love his appearing.” In the race for 
heaven no one is handicapped. The offer is full and free, 
and is made to all with equal impartiality. 

Now should one million dollars be offered to any in this 
school who chose to accept, how many think you would 
decline the offer? Or, should a certainty of living to the 
age of eighty, in health and comfort, be offered, how many 
would decline? Yet when God offers the gift of eternal life 
to-day, as he does, there are many who do not even pay 
attention to the offer, much less accept it gratefully. Many 
scholars to-day will be full of criticism on Solomon’s sins, 
who will not imitate him in the good beginning of his life. 
While they carp at his bad end, they out-Herod him in their 
very beginning, and thus give promise of being more like 
Jeroboam than like Solomon. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Solomon at Gibeon.—Gibeon was a hill or high place, six 
miles north of Jerusalem. .[t was called the “great high 
place ” because the tabernacle was there, and in front of it 
the great brazen altar for burnt offerings. The holy ark 
was in the tent David made for it on Mount Zion; but 
the tabernacle, which had been carried through the wilder- 
ness, had been set up on a hill at Gibeon. What great feast 
had been kept at Jerusalem? How many animals were 
offered in sacrifice? Solomon called the captains, the judges, 
governors, all the chief men to come with him to the high 
place at Gibeon. They all went before the great brazen 
altar and offered a thousand burnt offerings. Where did 
the great brazen altar stand? After their joyful festival and 
worship the young king slept. 

A Dream by Night.—We do not know whether an angel 
stood by his side, or whether he only heard a voice ; but we 
do know that in some way God said to Solomon: “ Ask what 
I shall give thee.” What did Solomonalready have? What 
did he answer? Surely he was not sound asleep, for they 
were not indistinct words he spoke. His memory was awake 
for he owned the mercies given to his father; he knew where 
and what he himself was, and he gave thanks that God had 
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given David a son to sit on his throne. He knew the right, 
and said his father had walked in truth and righteousness 
and uprightness of heart. Then he said something about 
himself,—not in pride or joy for his honors and his throne,— 
but something which any little scholar might say, “ I am but 
a little child, I know not how to go out or to Come in.” He 
thought of all the people whom he was to rule, God’s own 
chosen people, and he the chosen king. What had David 
often called himself when he spoke to the Lord? So Solomon 
said, “I am thy servant, in the midst of a great people that 
cannot be counted.” Did he ask for the people to be made 
peaceful, obedient, to keep him from trouble? Or to have 
wars and pestilence and famine kept away? What did he 
ask for? Was it for anything which you would like to have 
for yourself? 


An Understanding Heart.— What do you suppose that 
means? The other day a little girl went to school for the 
first time. In the bed-time talk with mamma she said, “Our 
teacher talked so much, what we must do and what we 
mustn’t do, I don’t know what she meant.” As she knelt to 
pray, her mother said, “ You can ask Jesus to help you in 
your school, and he will make it plain.” So she prayed, 
“Dear Jesus, please to give me a good think, so I will know 
what my teacher means and how to do it.””. How much the 
little child was like the young king! A good “think” is 
just what he meant by an understanding heart to know 
between good and bad, for he asked, ‘‘ Who is able to judge 
this thy so great.a people?”” Solomon wanted to know how 
to do right, and he knew that only God’s wisdom would 
make him wise enough. Would any one want to get the 
throne away from him? Who tried to be king before Solo- 
mon was anointed? What did Solomon call himself when 
he said, “I know not how to go out or tocome in”? There 
were old soldiers and judges and elders in Jerusalem. How 
old was Solomon? Don’t you suppose he knew these old 
men would think their king was a boy and could not always 
know best? Do you wonder that Solomon asked that the 
Lord should give him wisdom and knowledge to help him 
judge aright? 

The Lord’s Answer.—Solomon’s speech pleased the Lord. 
See how he gave Solomon three times as much as he asked. 
What did Solomon want? Might not he have asked to be 
richer than anybody in the world? Could he have asked 
for mountains of gold and mines of silver? for power to 
conquer and rule all nations? Could he have asked to live 
to be older than any of those wise old fathers? The Lord 
told him that because he had not asked riches, nor long life, 
nor the life of his enemies, he would give all these things. 
He said, “ Wisdom and knowledge are granted unto thee.” 
Notice, it was not promised to come in coming years, for he 
said, “ Lo, I have given thee a wise and understanding heart.” 
The rest was promised to continue; for riches and honors 
were to increase more and more, wealth and honor such as 
no king ever had. How of the long life? that was the only 
promise with an if/init. (Let the children repeat, as you 
read, verse 14.) Is not that something like the fifth com- 
mandment? 


Solomon at Jerusalem.—Solomon awoke; he knew it was a 
dream, but he knew, while his body slept, the Lord had 
talked with him. So God talked with Jacob when the 
patriarch slept on the ground with a stone for his pillow. 
In olden times the Lord sometimes spoke in dreams_ Solo- 
mon awoke; his heart was full of gladness for his answered 
prayer, full of love to God for his gifts and promises He 
went to Jerusalem to give public thanks to God. He stood 
before the ark of the covenant, and offered burnt offerings 
in sacrifice and peace offerings for thanksgiving, and made a 
feast for his servants and followers. Then his reign as king 
was fairly begun. Was he wise? Every hard question was 
brought for him to settle, and he was so just that all saw it 
was the wisdom of God in him. He knew every plant 
which grew, from the great trees to the tender vine clinging 
to the wall; he spoke three thousand proverbs and one 
thousand and five songs. Was he rich? He had forty 
thousand stalls for horses, fourteen hundred chariots, twelve 
thousand horsemen; he had silver and gold as plenty as 
stones; he had a throne of ivory overlaid with gold, and a 
gold foot-stool. Was he honored? He was known to be 
wiser than all men, and many came to see and hear of the 
wealth and wisdom of Solomon. Did he have long life? 
What was the if in the promise? Ah! you must study his 
life, and learn if he were always as wise, or if he ever seemed 
to forget his prayer in the night-dream when temptation 
came to him in after days. 


Get Wisdom.—See if you can find out some other things 
Solomon said about wisdom. How can we get wisdom? A 
greater than Solomon gave us a golden key, the three let- 
ters of that little word, “ Ask;” with it is a jewel promise 
of three words, “ Ye shall receive.” Can only a few be 
blessed as Solomon was? The only need is to feel that you 
lack wisdom, that you want to be wise Teach James 1: 5. 
There are three more precious plain words: “ Ask of God.” 
How will he give? To whom will he give liberally? Is 
there any perhaps in that promise ?- 

Po you think that everybody knows where the true wis 





dom is to be found? There is true wisdom and there is false 
wisdom ; and sometimes men are not willing to take the wis- 
dom of God, but think that they can find out a better wisdom 
of their own. So they seek for wisdom in the earth and 
in the waters and inthe sky, and they write and read learned 
books; but they never find any better wisdom than the wis- 
dom which God gives freely to those who ask for it. Job 
asked: “ Where shall wisdom be found? and where is the 
place of understanding?” Do you remember the answer? 
The answer tells first where wisdom is not to be found; and 
then it tells where it is to be found. You will find itin Job 
28 : 12-28. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Saviour, teach me, day by day.” 
“Thy home is with the humble, Lord,” 
“ Just as I am, without one plea,” 
“Oh, to be nothing, nothing.” 

“More holiness give me.”’ 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Wherein do we find an evidence of Solomon’s desire to 
rule in righteousness? (Title.) What lesson should we 
learn from his example? (Golden Text.) 

Upon his accession to the throne, what disposition did 
Solomon make of the chief men of the kingdom? Did he 
do right, or wrong, therein? How early did he introduce a 
blighting element into the kingdom? (1 Kings 3: i.) 
Where was the brazen altar when David brought the ark 
into Jerusalem? (1 Chron. 16: 39, 40; 2 Chron. 1: 3-6. 
Point out and describe Gibeon. What privilege does God 
give every one of us? (v.5; Matt 7: 7.) What are we to 
infer is to be the spirit of the asking and the character of the 
things asked for, if we would claim this promise? (Matt 7: 
9-11.) How does our calling or position in life affect our sense 
of need ? (vs. 6, 7.) To what did Solomon atgribute the pros- 
perity of the kingdom? Explain how prosperity may be 
attributed both to God’s mercy and a man’s walk. How did 
he account for the fact that he occupied the throne? What 
spirit did he thereby manifest? What is meant by the 
expression “I know not how to go out or come in”? (Num. 
27: 15-17.) What was Solomon’s supreme desire in the 
beginning of his reign? (vs. 8,9.) Why should it not be 
ours? Upon how many considerations does he base his 
prayer? Is, or is not, a knowledge of our duty sufficient to 
awaken a desire for its performance? What relation has a 
clear conception of the obligations which God has laid upon 
us, to the character of our desires and prayers? What is 
meant by discerning between “good” and “bad”? How 
does the Lord regard the supreme desire to fulfill our mis- 
sion? (v. 10.) What desires generally take precedence? (vs. 
11,12.) Is it right, or wrong, to pray for these things? In 
what measure does God answer prayer? (v.13; Matt. 6: 33.) 
If our supreme seeking is God’s glory, in what measure may 





we confidently expect temporal supplies? (Matt. 6: 32.) 
Why can the Lord give the spiritually minded more largely 
in material things, than the worldly minded? Upon what 
was long life to Solomon conditioned? (v. 14.) Has, or has 
not, this promise ever been given unconditionally? How 
should every special manifestation of God affect us? (v. 15.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Gop APPEARING tn A DreEaAmM.— When God would reveal 
himself to man, he condescends to the human level of the 
individual and his surroundings However alien a revela- 
tion in a dream may seem to the ordinary Western thought 
of the nineteenth century, it was perfectly in accordance 
with the needs and habits of thought of Solomon and his 
contemporaries. The Eastern mind is more fully conscious 
than the Western, of the constant presence of the supernatu- 
ral as the sheath of the natural; and the continual recurrence 
in conversation of such phrases as Bismillah (In the name of 
God), Inshallah (If God will), and Hamdliliah (Praise to 
God), shows a common recognition, in speech at least, of the 
ever-present providence of God, such as is not usually found 
inthe West. How natural it was for an Oriental to look for a 
revelation in a dream is curiously illustrated in the remark- 
able inscriptions discovered last year at Epidaurus, transla- 
tions of which have just been published (the inscriptions 
themselves being withheld for the present) by Professor 
A. C. Merriam, of Columbia College. The inscriptions give 
a series of cures claimed to be performed by Apollo and Ascu- 
lapius at the temple in Epidaurus' In each case the sup- 
pliant for healing sleeps in the temple; and, in almost every 
case, the god appears in a dream and reveals the method of 
cure. One brief example out of many will suffice : “ Panda- 
rus, a Thessalonian, having letters branded on his brow. 
This man, when asleep in the temple, saw a vision. The 
god seemed to him to tie his own fillet over the bands, and 
to bid him, when he is out of the Abaton, to take off the fillet 
and consecrate it in the temple Day dawning, he awoke, 
removed the fillet, and found his brow cleared of the marks. 
The fillet he consecrated in the temple.” 


“Tuts GREAT Kinpness ...A Son To Sit on HIS 
TurRone.”’—The Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions prove, 
that, from the very earliest times, the birth of a son to carry 
on the family headship was, as it still is, accounted one of 
the greatest earthly blessings, in the East. Sir Henry Sum- 
ner Maine has shown in his studies of Ancient Law that 
kingship is but the extension into the nation of the father- 
idea in the patriarchal family; and that the “ father” of 
the family, the tribe, or the nation, was not only the repre- 
sentative of his “ family,” but was, in a sense, considered to 
be the “family” itself. Hence, the “ father’ never died. 
The man—David—might die, but his son Solomon was, in 
the eyes of law and custom, the same “ father” as David had 
been. So strong is this sense of continuity in the East, that 
when a son is born to a man, that event adds another name 
to the name which he had before, and which may even, in 
popular use, be displaced by the new name. The father is now 
known as, say, Aboo Yaqoob (Father of Jacob), as if his exis- 
tence had already passed on, in part, into that of his son. 

Forty years ago one of the English explorers who were 
traveling in north Africa with a view to the suppression 
of the slave-trade in that region, had to listen to a bitter 
complaint from the ruler of a small Muhammadan town, 
regarding the trouble and expense entailed upon him by_his 
ancestral office, which, he said, was crushing the life out of 
him. “Why don’t you give it up, then?” he was asked. 
“Give it up,” was the astonished reply. “That cannot be. 
My fathers have been the rulers here for generations, and I 
and my sons must always be rulers here.” He could not under- 
stand the possibility of abdicating a hereditary family head- 
ship. (See more on this subject in the article The Father- 
Idea in the Desert, in The Sunday School Times for October 
29, 1881.) 


“None Like THee Berore THEE, NEITHER AFTER 
TuHeeE.’—This promise has been literally fulfilled in the 
fame of Solomon among all Semitic peoples. The legends 
of the East give Solomon a pre-eminence in power over all 
other kings. According to them, he alone subdued the ter- 
rible “jinns,” or “ genii,” or demons, to his will; he knew the 
languages of the beasts and birds; he saw and spake with the 
angels ; the power of prophecy was given him, and he looked 
down the ages, and saw all that would happen to Israel, until 
in the bitterness of his knowledge he wrote “ vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity,” and declared that increase of knowledge 
is only increase of pain. So terrible isthe name of Solomon, 
that to this day, according to the Arabs, the demons, the 
“jinns,” tremble when it is pronounced. Readers of The 
Arabian Nights will recollect that when the jinn, who had 
been imprisoned for eighteen hundred years beneath the 
seal of Solomon, was accidentally liberated by the fisherman, 
his first cry was, “Solomon, Solomon, the great prophet! 
pardon, pardon, pardon; I never more will oppose your 
will;” and when the fisherman succeeded in inducing him 
again to enter the box in which he had been imprisoned, 
his stoutest struggles to escape were ineffectual against the 
seal of Solomon. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 


Poems by Anna Shipton. 12mo, pp. vil, 187. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 


The Story ofa Country Town. By E. W. Howe. 12mo, pp. x, 413, Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Queer Stories for Boys and Girls. By Edward leston. 12mo0, pp. vi, 
186. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Kes - 


Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae, M.A. 8vo, pp. xlil, 455. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00, 


Life in the Eagle's Nest: a tale of Afghanistan, .L.0. E. 16mo, 
ao pp. 330. New York: Robert Carter and irothers Price, 


Surfand Wave: the sea as nf b: —y ye. Edited by Anna L. Ward, 
a] Mustrated, , pp. xii Vork: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


A Handy Classical and Mythological Dictionary, for pular use. By 
} Fd As 16mo, illustrated, pp. 183. New York: A. L. Burt, 
cents, 


The Divine 2 futbertey of the Bible. By G. Frederick Dwight. 16mo 


BP ..x il. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
~- Price, $1.25. 


Bible Promises: sermons to childrev. By the Rev, Richard Newton, 
D.D. 16mo, Illustrated, pp. 48 New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


-— amen 8 Old House. By Annette Lucile Noble, 16mo, with frontis- 


pp. 428. New York: National Temperance Society and Publi- 
serra ouse. Price, $1 1.25. 


The Spinning: “wheel of Tamworth. By the Rey. Willlam A. Smith. 
16mo, with frontispiece, pt ay New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication Price, 90 centa, 


John De Wickliffe, the First ofthe Reformers, and what | did for Eng- 
land. Emily 8. Holt. 12mo, with frontispiece, pp. iv, 217. New 
York: bert ter and Brothers, Price, $1.25. 


The Folly of Profanity, By the Rev. W. H. Luckenbach, M.A. With 
an introduction by [ilton Valentine, D.D. 12mo, p xvi, 310. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price, $1 1 DB 


ee ay Batigions of México and Peru. {the Hibbert Lectures, 
884.) By Albert Réville, D.D. Translated by Philip H. Wicksteed, 
are 16mo, pp. x, 213. New York; Charles ibner’s Sons Price, 


Children Trained for Discipleship: arguments and suggestions for the 
consideration of rs, and Christian parents and teachers. By 
the Rev. Amos 8. Chesebrough. I16mo, pp.114 New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 50 cents, 


Children’s Meet and How to Conduct Them, with lessons, outlines, 

a usic, and helpful mapemtens, y jag J. Rider and 

N Carman. Introduction by the Rew. J. ™, incent, D.D. 
12mo, pp. xii, 207. Chicago: F. H. Revell. Price, gi.00. 

The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful: an reflects teaching the 

principles sf Co ey onion and Been” and bay e is of stimulants 

and narcoti A.M., ,» M.D., and Mary 


A. Allen, A.B, MD. 12mo, illustrated, 
and Wells Go.’ » PP. Sea” ‘New York: Fowler 





RECENT POPULAR HELPS TO BIBLE 
STUDY.* 


A thoroughly satisfactory popular Bible atlas with 
descriptive text is still an unsupplied want; and it is 
likely to remain an unsupplied want until the dawning 
of that day when Bible atlases shall be no longer needed. 
The best popular Bible atlas hitherto available in Eng- 
lish has been Clark’s; but even this is as notable, with 
respect to its errors, as with respect to its compendious 
statement of the essentials of what is actually known 
concerning Bible geography. 

The preparation by the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, of 
Chautauqua and other assembly fame, of a popular 
Bible atlas, is a great step forward toward the supplying 
of a manifest want in the literary equipment of many 
Bible-class leaders, and of teachers and scholars in the 
Sunday-school. Dr. Hurlbut’s atlas consists of some- 
what less than seventy large and small maps of Bible 
geography and topography. These are chiefly arranged 
in chronological order, so that the explanatory letter- 
press which accompanies them follows the historical 
development of biblical geography, and is also, in a 
sense, an epitome of Bible history. With the combined 
aid of the maps, which are numerous enough to repre- 
sent every great change in the political geography of 
Bible lands, and of the accompanying letter-press which 
chronicles these changes, the learner sees geography 
and history growing beneath his eyes; he sees that the 
Palestine of Abraham is different from the Palestine of 
Solomon, as that again is different from the Palestine of 
Pau), and he is forever saved from that bewildering half- 
knowledge of the map of the Holy Land which projects 
upon it at once the Israelitish tribal boundaries, the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and the changing 
tetrarchies of the Roman period. The colored diagrams 
of Bible history, of the relative magnitudes of ancient 
and modern countries, of the comparative heights of 
mountains and depths of water-bottoms, as well as the 
numerous woodcuts of Bible sites, afford great help to 
the realization of the things poftrayed; and the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Vincent’s characteristic introduction gives 
valuable hints as to how the book may be studied. 

In spite of the general excellence of maps and letter- 
press, there are, as in all works of this kind, some posi- 





* Manual of Bible Geography: a textbook of Bible history, etc., with 
maps, plans, review-charts, colored diagrams, and views of the principal 
cities and localities known in Bible ay ig By the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, 
D.D. With an erg acne by the Rev, Vincent, D.D. 4to, pp. 
158 Chicago: d, McNally & Co. ice, cloth, $4.50 ; boards, $3.75. 
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‘| tive errors and some omissions, which might be advan- 


tageously corrected. On page 23, Birs Nimrood is 
pictured so as to seem as at least six times higher than 
it is; Mt. Ararat (page 20) sinks into a dwarf in com- 
parison with this mere mound. There is a serious lack 
of proportion in the drawings of the comparative heights 
of mountains on page 32. In the map of the kingdom 
of Saul, Jericho is indicated in red as a “ Canaanitish or 
Philistine” town; in the time of Saul, Jericho was not 
a town at all, as it had been razed by Joshua, and was 
not rebuilt till the time of Ahab. There are some mis- 
prints in the maps, as Kubbet jes-Sakhra (the Dome of 
the Rock) for Khubbet es-Sakhra, Beram for Serdm, 
Narah for Naqah, etc. Nor does this atlas contain all 
the geographical names of the Bible. The index will, 
for instance, be consulted in vain for “the land of 
Sinim” (probably China), as given in Isaiah 49: 12, or 
for the “ Maktesh” of Zephaniah 1:11. Moreover, the 
book would be made much more intelligible by a little 
table explaining the principal modern Oriental names 
—that ’ayn means “spring,” that beer means “ well,” 
that jebel means “ mountain,” that ¢el/ means “ mound.” 
These, and other simple geographical terms, occur, with- 
out explanation, over and over again, in the book. 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Hurlbut accepts the loca- 
tion of Kadesh-barnea at ’Ayn Qadees, and reproduces 
Dr, Trumbull’s map of the country around Kadesh. 

The two recent Bible dictionaries, issued respectively 
by two Philadelphia publishing houses, are brought into 
direct comparison by the fact that they are both abridg- 
ments of Dr. William Smith’s Bible Dictionary. One of 
these—that issued by the Penn Publishing Company—is 
simply an abridgment; the other—that edited by the 
Rev. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet, the well-known lesson- 
note editors—is an abridgment and an adaptation. 


Of the two dictionaries, that of the Penn Publishing 
Company is by far the fuller and the better representa- 
tive of Smith. Its abridgments have been made with 
comparative skill; and in such a way as to leave the 
articles abridged still Smith’s. A fair number of the 
woodcuts of the original edition have been retained ; 
the misprints are fewer than one would have expected, 
the print is generally clear, though in places the impres- 
sion suggests worn plates, and the paper is passably 
good. Although there are no additions, from more 
recent discovery, to the articles of Smith, the abridg- 
ments seem to have been made by the anonymous editor, 
with a view te what could, and what could not, still be 
decently maintained with regard to the subjects of the 
articles. 

Peloubet’s edition has some excellencies and some 


defects of its own. The statement in the preface that | 


“the main body of the work is precisely as Dr. Smith 
himself made it” must be received with strong qualifi- 
cations. The proper names of the Revised New Testa- 


ment have been added, where they differ from those of | 


the King James Version, and there are additions em- 
bodying the results of recent discovery. The articles in 
Smith’s Dictionary have been cut to such a degree that 
what is distinctive in them is often lost, and sometimes 
positive error is introduced, by the omission of Smith’s 
own qualifications of a general statement. There is also 
a lack of discrimination in the editing of the meanings 
of proper names given inSmith. The explanation given 
in the book of two words which stand together in the 
alphabetical order will show what is meant. Under 
“ Chebel”’ it is declared absolutely that “ we find it |the 
word chebel| always attached to the region of Argob.” 
As it stands, this is not true. The other edition states 
the fact correctly : “ Jn its topographical sense, as mean- 
ing a ‘tract’ or ‘ district,’ we find it always attached to 
the region of Argob, which is invariably designated by 
this, and by no other term. Under the next word 
“ Chedorlaomer,”’ Peloubet, notwithstanding the strong 
qualificatiomin the original edition of Smith, gives the 
meaning of the name positively as “‘ handful of sheaves” 
—a meaning which the scholarship of the present decade 
pronounces simply impossible. The other abridged 
edition very sensibly omits this meaning altogether. 


The merits of the two editions may be summarized 
briefly. The Penn Publishing Company’s edition isa 
fair and judicious abridgment of Smith, and it contains 
nothing more than Smith Peloubet’s edition abridges 
Smith to such a degree that the name of Smith ought 
hardly to be retained on the title-page. It has, how- 
ever, the special advantage of some additions from recent 
discoveries; and it adds the new forms of names given 
in the Revised New Testament. Considered as a Bible 


dictionary, the Penn edition is the fuller and the more | 


trustworthy ; considered as a book, the fine paper, the 
many woodcuts, and the eight colored maps give, Pelou- 
bet’s edition the superiority, The reader may choose | 





between the two, according as he thinks this or that 
mode of excellency the thing to be preferred. 





There is no American preacher who has so justly 
avhieved fame as a preacher to children, as the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Newton, whose lengthening series of volumes 
of sermons to children is quite unique in present child- 
literature. A new book of children’s sermons, entitled 
Bible Promises, by Dr. Newton, has just appeared, and it 
well sustains its author’s reputation in this field. The 
style is as simple and clear as a child’s, and it is adorned 
by a series of well-chosen and deftly handled illustra- 
tions. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 348. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


Not the least queer of the Queer Stories for Boys and 
Girls, by Edward Eggleston, is the story, told in the 
preface, of the curious adventures through which the 
little book passed before it came to the light in its pres- 
ent form. The book is a collection of the author’s 
earlier stories—most of them having found undeserved 
oblivion in the pages of long defunct magazines. The 
stories are admirable examples of what children’s stories 
ought to be, bright, piquant, and quite clear of the ruts. 
(16mo, pp. 186. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.00.) 

A recent English book bears the title of A Cursory 
History of Swearing. That is a more facetious, though, 
perhaps, not a wiser, title than The Folly of Profanity, 
which distinguishes a 12mo of three hundred pages by 
the Rev. W. H. Luckenbach. The volume is a well- 
meant treatise on the sin and folly of swearing, in which 
the various aspects of that degrading habit are held up 
to reprobation. The style is heavy, but is lightened with 
occasional illustrations. (12mo, pp. 310. Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Publishing Society. Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. Rolfe has now fairly embarked on the wide sea of 
non-Shakespearean annotation. His latest book is Zen- 
nyson’s Princess, which is edited with notes after the 
fashion of Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakepeare’s plays, 
with which, also, this volume is uniform in size and 
style. The notes are not so copious as they are wont to 
be in Mr. Rolfe’s editions; but then Tennyson is not 
Shakespeare. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 190. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


New religious catechisms continue to come from the 
press. Light to the Path, by Joseph Longking, is the 
latest. This is a catechism of Arminian theology as it 
is accepted in the Methodist Episcopal Church; its aim 
is to be thoroughly biblical, and its statements are fol- 
lowed almost always by citations of the words of the 
Bible. (18mo, pp. 126. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, 25 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_——.@————— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Pennsylvania, state, at Greenville...........ssseecereerees October 7-9 
Maine, state, at Portland ...............c0cssecccsee ceeseres October 14-16 
Canada, territorial, at Brockville..............c00seeee October 21-23 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Johns .............+ October 30 
New Hampsiire, state, at Nashua.......10.seseeees November 11-13 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—This year the New Brunswick Provincial Sunday- 
school Association will hold its first convention. The 
date is October 30, and the place of meeting is the city 
of St. Johns. 


—Much effective ‘Sunday-school work has already 
been done in Pennsylvania ; but the state is a large one, 
in many towns and counties Sunday-school organization 
is incomplete or entirely Jacking, and the coming state 
convention at Greenville will have plenty to do in urging 
on the work of organization. Besides such specific 
effort as this, a large number of general Sunday-school 
themes are down for consideration. The sessions will 
be held in the Presbyterian Church of Greenville, Mer- 
cer County, beginning at half-past two o’clock on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, October 7, and continuing through 
Wednesday and Thursday. The Rev. S. G. Shannon, 
president of the State Sunday-school Association, will 
respond to the words of welcome addressed to the mem- 
| bers of the convention upon their first assembling ; and 

he will also speak, at the first evening session, upon the 
| relation of the home to the Sunday-school. Wednesday 
morning, formal reports will be received from the secre- 
tary and treasurer, from the executive committee, and 
from individual counties and schools, together with an 
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address by Mr. E. Payson Porter, of Phita- 
delphia, upon Pennsylvania as a Sunday- 
school field, followed by a discussion of 
thethemethuspresented. During Wednes- 
day afterncew and evening, and through- 
out the day Thursday, a variety of Sun- 
day-school topics will be considered by 
leading Sunday-school workers of the 
State, including Mr. J. E. Brockway and 
the Rev. Dr. J. A. Kunkelman of Green- 
ville, Mr. W. L. Woodcock of Altoona, 
‘the Rev. N. L. Reynolds of Mt. Pleasant, 
the Rev. Reed Moore of Girard, the Rev. 
Fred Evans of Franklin, and the Rev. Dr. 
Luther E. AlbertofGermantown. Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. Ed. S. Wagoner of Me- 
chanicsburg, member for Pennsylvania of 
the International Executive Committee, 
will give an account of the origin and his- 
tory of the International lesson system. 
During the normal hours, Thursday, Mr. 
John R. Whitney, of Philadelphia, will 
illustrate the methods of illustrative teach- 
ing, by words of explanation and by teach- 
ing the next Sunday’s lesson. Normal 
instruction in the use of the blackboard 
will be given by Dr. C. R. Blackall of 
Philadelphia. Of receptions to superin- 
tendents and teachers, of children’s meet- 
ings, of short addresses on various themes, 
the programme makes special mention, 
and supplements its statements with the 
request that as many as possible attend 
the’convention’s various exercises. Enter- 
tainment will be provided for all dele- 
gates. The Executive Committee, under 
whose direction this convention is to be 
held, urge upon all who are interested in 
the convention’s work the duty of prayer 
for its success. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, was selected 
as the place of meeting of the recent 
Sunday-school convention of the maritime 
provinces of Canada, including New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward’s Island. September 25 was the 
date appointed for the session. 


—New state though it is, Colorado has 
a full-grown interest in Sunday-school 
work. Thither the International Conven- 
tion was urged to betake itself at its next 
session; thence enthusiasm for Sunday- 
school evangelization has passed south- 
ward, and resulted in the Sunday-school 
organization of New Mexico. In most 
of the Colorado settlements there are Sun- 
day-schools, mission or otherwise, and, at 
Denver, regular weekly teachers’-meetings 
begin to be held, for this year, October 4, 
under the direction of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


—Preparation for class-instruction ought 
to be easy to the Sunday-school teachers 
of Brooklyn, if they make free use of the 
advantages offered by the Sunday-school 
Union of that city. The managers of the 
Union have secured the Rev. Dr. George F. 
Pentecost to conduct general teachers’- 


Church, every Saturday at 4 P. M., dur- 
ing the winter; and in the chapel, meet- 
ings for primary teachers will be held at 
2.80 P. M., of the same days, in charge 
of Mrs. J.S. Ostrander, and, later, of Mrs. 
C. L. Harris (Hope Ledyard). Mr. and 
Mrs. George C. Stebbins will conduct ser- 
vices of song, in connection with Dr. Pen- 
tecost’s teaching. 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. Joseph Livesey, for whom is 
claimed the honor of having been the 
leader of the band of seven who fifty-two 


years ago drew up the first temperance 


that one life witnessed so great a change 
in the popular sentiment of a great nation 
regarding temperance is a strong evidence, 
not only for the reality, but for the swift- 





| 


: oy | ure and profit until they read the story of 
meetings in the First Dutch Reformed | f ‘ i 





1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 


‘CARDS 


pledge for England, is dead. The fact | 


ness, of the progress of the temperance 
reform. 

—In the death of Mr. Nelson Kingsbury, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, another veteran 
worker in the Sunday-school cause has 
passed away. Mr. Kingsbury was, in his 
boyhood, a pupil of Harlan Page, that 
earnest laborer for souls, whose zeal and 
faith were the means of bringing so many 
individuals to the act of Christian decision. 
Afterwards, as a teacher and superinten- 
dent in several schools, he himself did 
marked service for his Master. Again, in 
the Sunday-school councils of his state 
and of the nation, he was a prominent 
and efficient worker. He was a foremost 
member of the business committee of the 
National Convention at Philadelphia, in 
1859, and reported the important series of 
resolutions which were then made the 
basis of new and enlarged effort in behalf 
of this cause throughout our country. 
For more than a quarter of a century he 
has been closely identified with the 
organized work for Sunday-schools in his 
own state; and for nearly ten years he has 
been the Secretary for New England of 
The American Sunday- aoe Union. His 
death was quite sudden, and his life was 
filled to its very close with tireless activi- 
ties. In an official expression of a sense 
of loss in his death, the managers of The 
American Sunday-school Union say of 
him: 

Uniformly frank and courteous in his inter- 
course with the officers and managers, Mr. 
Kingsbury yet had strong convictions with an 
ardent temperament, and never lacked courage 
in the advocacy of his opinions; but he was not 
forgetful of the deference due to the views of 
his co-workers. Possessing genial manners 
and a fine appearance, he was well fitted in this 
respect to win attention and gain friends for 
the society he so faithfully represented. He 
was alsoa busy man. Up to the very day of 
his death he was actively engaged in promoting 
the Society’s interests. He was called away in 
the midst of his activities at the ripe age of 
seventy-six, his eye not dimmed, and his natural 
force not abated. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 





Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 1s 52,500 | 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list ut any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a a year. 


When you want Pearline, be sure you get 
what you ask for. The market is full of imi- 
tations. The genuine is manufactured only 
by James Pyle, New York. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in seasickness | 
S.S. Parker, Wellington, O., says: “ While 
crossing Lake Erie, I gave it to some passen- 


| gers who were seasick, and it gave immediate 


relief.” 





Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 


“Cousin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses. 





G*s. “Geikie’s Hours with the Bible.” Vol. 
To covers s International Lessons for this quarter 


ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
__ Publishers, Chicago, [1]. Send for Catalogue. 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little | 
Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co. 


our Sunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Order o2"5 & DRUMMOND, iis Nassat a St oN. ¥. 
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RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PU BLICA- | ae 





TION, 1334—BOOKS—Chestnut Street. z| 


S"ivaichee! Library Books. Send to -D R. | 


‘EI Albany, } N. eH fer catalogue. 


THE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
_ Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'s List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & C ners, 








Publishers, 13 Astor 
*9 Place, New York. 
“FOR “SUNDay- SCHOOLS. Ne 
list free. GOODE BOUGH & 
'WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


international S. $. Lesson Daily Calendar. 


Block torm, 365 leaves, on a La ny bey yarome a 
different practical 
a fy Ey hE Poe ‘pilin 


| 
| 


the United States with 


THEOLOGICAL 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


of Sunday-schools who are thinking of intro- 
ducing a new singing-book this season should 
send 25 cents to Tae Century Co. (33 East 
ha St., New York), for a sample copy of 

Robinson’s “Spiritual Songs for the 
Setnday-achoel ” The leading papers of 
almost every Protestant denomination call it 
the best work of the kind yet published. It 
is different from other Sunday-school books 
in many ways, both internally and externally. 
The pastor of the Memorial Church, of Buf- 
falo, says: ‘“‘The book is making our school 
more worshipful.” The 170th thousand is 
just coming off the press. 


The Best Book Extant 


For Camp Meetings, Assemblies, Bavestengs 
Meetings of every peataeses, & 
as for Churches. 


OSPEL HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Contains 426 of the choicest Sacred Songs for 
Religious Meetings. 
BY MAIL, EXPRESS. 
Music edition, Board Covers, 85 cts.; 75 cts. 
Words only, Board Covers, 22 cts.; 20 cts. 


BIGLOW &. MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


~ MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


To Introduce our new Catalogue of all kinds of Sheet 
Music, Music Books, and Musical suetrement. in every 
family having a piano or organ, we make this great 
offer. On receipt of 10c. we will ‘send 5 complete pieces 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, full sheet music size 
(114 x 13in.), elegantly printed on the finest heavy 
music paper. Just out, and guaranteed to be ve 
pretty. hey retail at music stores for $2.00. e 
want every lover of Music in the world to take advan- 
tage at once of this, the greatest offer ever made to 
buyers of music. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


LATEST AND THE BEST! 
EWELS OF JJRAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


Price, $30 per hundred; $3.60 per dozen. Speci- 
men copy, post-paid, 35 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8S. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL 

Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced ‘or Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single SOP), 93 bo mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, pos ai per dozen by express, 




















express “ee my un wen Gay per hundred by express. 
Specimen coe ‘to any address. 
-J.8 Usy, ublisher, Dayton, O. 


For sale by booksellers. 


GRATEFUL PRAISE! 
A New S. S. Book by J. H. Fillmore. 


Pure in sentiment, rich in music. Specimen pages 
free. Sample copy, 25 cents. FILLMORE BROS., 
Publishers, 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 





Newest, Baicurtest and Beat Book for Sunday 


ss ft bX aoe. Is eat FULL OF GEMS. 
stamye for sa. 


"THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO., Springlicid, Oblo 


OUR SABBATH HOME | rarities rw, 


One copy mailed 35c. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila, 


Phila. 5c. Sheet Music Co., 1236 Ridge Ave 
5 Wholesale and Retail. Send for Catalogue. 5 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER, 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen vears ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 


great acceptance. 
Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


g@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Vennteite. 
0 Bible House, New York. 


Sample copy free. 


aa FREE FOR ‘THREE MONTHS. “@6 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthby at One Dollar a Year. Each 


number contains about 2) EXCELLENT PORTRAITS 


and comprehensive biographic al sketches of notable 


“Men and Women ofthe Hour.”’ Tointroduce it, will 
becent FREE 3 MONTHS to any ADDR ESS. 
K.LopscH & Co., Publishers, 92 White St.. N. 


ROOK STORE 


H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Street, 
Form’ly Smith, English,& Co. PHILADELPHIA, 
___@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


E Promise Book S2k. "98" Aet8t¥s 
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LAIRSVILLE MI- 
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VERY OE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
information 


in the new Illustrated 
Ghesten ye E. Touners, Boston. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4, 27e 


one Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year ine 
Pha 7, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadel phia. ‘or 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A, ARDUS, 








Boardi 
Bishopthorpe fenem Penna. Prepare Gey eae 


res for 
wey da Smith colleges. Students nonves. at 
ulesley tne our certificate. 


17, For 

catalogues please apply to Mise | F. ee WALSH. Prin 
Carlisle, Penna. A Home 
Metzger Institute, Cartisie; Penna, ,A Home 
for young ladies. New and commodious building, 


healthful location, and beautiful grounds. School re- 
opens Sept. 17, 1884. Miss Harriet L. Dexter, Principal. 


PARK INSTITUTE, RYE, N. Y. 


Select Family Schoo! for Boys. 
arepates for Business or College. Principal—Rev, 
B. RATHBUN, M. A.,8S. T. B. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Locust St., Philadelphia. Students” pre- 
pared for business or for high standing in College. 


MR. MARTIN'’S.SCHOOL, 


3903 Locust Street, opens September 18. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, 


CHESTER. 23d year opens September 10 




















tary College. Technical, Classical, En a 
Cou. THEO. HYA 
PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Boarding end 
Day School for pa ladies and little” ris, 1325 
North Broad Street, tog a phen i ‘begin its 
14th year September 10th rculars and 
information address REBECCA E E. SUDK INS, 
At home Mondays, Principal. 





- HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home Schoo! for Todas jes. Beautifully situ- 
—, in fe ponte of the Alleghanies. Pure air and 

Specie ¢ Lastention Given to the health, manners 
aoa ef morals = r Dba For particulars, y tothe 
Rev. D. pple hia, or, to te 


et. RS 


PRINCIPAL. _ 


ACADEMY OF THE PROT. EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


Locust and Juniper Sts., Phila. A.D. pres. 

One-hundredth Sy r begins September oi et 

Prepares for the most Advanced Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, and for Business. A Lew 
School for little boys. 

Applications —— at the Academy from Sept. 8, 
between 10 and 1 o'clock. 


JAMES W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


\A/EST JERSEY ACADEMY, Rriseeren, 


ness and English Departments. t R25 

aration for college. Commercial arithmetic, 
rapid calculation and business correspondence a 
cialty. Candidates for the Christian ministry invi 
to corrennone, sony eames red eg ar! Excel- 





lent boa) Single beds Good boat! tiful 
grounds; Ilé6acres. 8 al terms to rt men. 4d 
circulars and terms address Caleb Allen, B.A. (Eng 





National School of Elocution and Oratory 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., President. 


Class and Frivete instruction, Morning, afternoon, 
evening, and Saturday classes. 


Soa for gentionee, ladies, youth, and children. 


for clergymen, lawyers, public speakers, 
and public readers. x ° 


Courses in Elocution, Oratory, and Literature. 
Regular and special courses. Catalogue containing 
full information sent free upon application. 


CHAMPION Y CITY Y COLLEGES 
+ ACONSOLIDATEDS 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 

F.W. WILLISS, Principal. © 


** Students Paradise.’’ Conducted by Business Men. 
**Graduates are experts.’’ Both sexes. wy tion 
Send stamp for circulars Springfield, O 


STAMMERING CURED. 


“RESULTS PERMANENT.” 
This is to certify that we were perfectly cured of 





stammering ina few weeks, and cordially recommend 
Mr. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 1033 Spr Garden 
St. Phila., to those affii mee Wm. Oefberman, 115 


N. Sixteenth St.; Wm. Ell 


8, 3338 Chestnut St.; 
Donaldson, 2003 Chestnut - 


Philadelphia. 


EST ven ERS, ana Fortier 
and FOREIGN. 
pros — for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skille Feachers supplied » with Positions. 
tied fe of Good free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and sadenpatees Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMER N & 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 1dth St., RN. ¥. 


Frank 











Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by bimself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham, ete. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex- 
planatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one 
large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. 
Price, in cloth, $1.40, Postage 2ic. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whis- 
ton, is a title familiar to every one. As a book of 
highest historical value, of surpassing interest, a com- 

anion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
nolds a place in literature such as no work of modern 
origin can assume to reach. This is much the best 
edition in the market, and cheaper than the very 

a 
“The books came safely, and I am not only sur- 

prised, but also delighted with them. If you had not 

explained how it was you could issue them so cheaply 

and stil] make a profit, I should think you had started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost 
ing them away ,and soning money all the time,” — 

G, H. AIKEN, Jacksonville, Oregon, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING ©O., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Henry's Commentary for $10.00 


*Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 
3 vols., 4to, cloth, - - 

* Another edition in large type, 5 vols. 
4to, cloth, - - - 5. 

* Still another edition, 9 vols. 8vo, cloth, 20.00 


Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary can have a circular sent them, without 
charge, giving a specimen page from each of 
these editions, by sending us their address. 


“ King of Bible explorers yet.” —Cuyler. 


“ First among the mighty, for general usefulness, we 
are bound to mention Matthew Henry.”—Spurgeon. 


“Sparkies with jewels of wisdom and incisive 
humor,.”—Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews Explained. 
By the Rev. Samuel T. wrie, 
D.D. 8vo, - - - 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. 8 vols, - 7.00 
Pool’s Annotations on the Bible. 3 vols., 7 50 
Dr. Jacobus’ Commentaries on Genesis. 
Gospels, Aets, 4 vols., —- - 6. 
Ryle on the Gospels. 7 vols, - 10 50 
Dr. Hodge’s Coammentaries on Romans, 
Corinthians and Ephesians. 4 vols., 7.00 
Arnot on Acts. The Church in the House, 1.50 


Blunt’s Coincidences, and Paley’s Hor# 
Pauline, - - - : 


Bowes’ Scripture Itself the Illustrator, 1.50 
Lee on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 2.50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 Broadway, ~ New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mall, postage prepaid, 
_on receipt of price, Pare 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


Lecture Committees desiring one or more first- 
class ILLUSTRATED LECTURES, should confer 
with the undersigned. Over three hundred have 
been given in New York and vicinity. Twenty-five 
Lectures from which selections may be made. 
Refer to Rey. C. 8. Robinson, D.D., A. D. Vail, R. 8 
McArthur, D.D., Ralph Wells, J. McConaughy, 
Y.M.C.A., of New York. Address 


Prof. P. W. BEDFORD, 
P. 0. Box 1807, New York City. 


GTANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. { Just 


BLAINE and LOGAN, Ready. 
712 Royal octavo pages; 67 full-page Ilmstrations. 


TILDEN, CLEVELAND and HENDRICKS. 
774 Royal octavo pages; 85 full-page Illustrations, 


Best Terms ever offered to Agents. 
OUTFIT PREE, aNd ALL FREIGHT PAID. Address 
H, 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 
NEW York, or CHICAGO. 


CHAUFFLER 


The October Number of 
“Everybody's Magazine and Labor of Love” 
contains postraitand sketch of the life of Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler, 30 wel) known in 8, 8. work. 
Send 3c, stamp for vanrele copy. Address 

D. R. NIVER, Albany, N. Y. 


ot 


























Notes, Exegetical, Practical, and 
Devotional. By Alfred Nevin, D.D. 
l2mo, cloth, Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Will be mailed free, to any Clergyman or S. 8. Teacher, 
on receipt of GOc..—postal note. “* We warmly com- 
mend this volume to all Bible students.”—W. E. 
Schenck, D.D. * Terse, discriminating, and practical.” 
~Herrick Johnson, D.D. “ Puliy meets the demand sor 
scholarly and candid treatment of dificulties."”—The 
8.58. Times. ESTILL & CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
By ANTHONY 
Traps for the Young. & ance 
John B. Gough: “ It will prove a most valuable help 
toall who exercise any influence over the youth of our 
land, whether parents, guardians, or teachers, by fur- 
nishing them with these reliable and undeniable facts 
in reference to the snares set for the feet of the un- 
wary.” A very suggestive book for teachers. $1.00, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, N. Y. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. ARNOT. 
Mr. Arnot was a safe interpreter.— The S. S. Times. 
he Anchor of the Soul, - $1.50 

ws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 1.75 

e Parables of our Lord - - 1.75 
he Lesser Parables ofour Lord - 1.75 
_T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 


void loss of books and save time and labor by using 
axe Check System Library Register, Send 
forcircular, GARRIGU ES BRos., 608 Arch St., Phila. ,Pa. 


A BOOM EB GANVASSING. TERMS 
fA AU ES FREE, James H. Ear, Boston, 
WANTED Men and Women Agents, James E. 


Wuritnky, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y 


WANTED AGENTS TO SOLICIT FOR ACCI- 
dent insurance in the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, 320 Broadway, New 
York, which insures at half the rates of stock com- 
panies. Write for terms to agents. 


BLAINE anD LOGAN: The Life and Ser- 
vices of Each. By Rev. J. Sander- 
son, D.D., in Revised Edition of American Progress 
A standard work, Lllustrated, 550 pp., $2.00. Also, 
The Life and Times of |OR_) Cleveland and Hendricks. 
BY T. E. Willson, Editorial Staff N.Y. World. 548 pp. 
Tilust’d, $2. Each outfit 0c. To Agents only fa 


and outfit $2. Apply at once. VELAND 


E. B. Treat, Pub., New York. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED AT ON 


‘KE 
te sellthe RICH, NEW 


TREASURY OF SONG, No. 2. 


the distinguished editor of Ne. 1,of which ever 
100, have been sold. No, 2isall new copy- 
ight Songs, Glees, Ballads, Anthems, Sentences, etc., 
in { variety by the most celebrated composers 
elnee oat i ofewanciy bound. Only $3. Con- 
worth of the richest new songs not to 

e had elsewh 


re. Will sell beyond all conception 
nvestigate this Tmnmenee chance to make money 


a, Fad ser be Pus 








CAahahaker’s. 
PHILADELPRIA, Sept. 29, 
' News! news! never any- 
thing like it! Good news 
without any mixture of bad! 

Lupin’s dollar dress-stuffs, 
four of them, at 65 and 75 
cents; another similar 1 
stuff at 65; and still another 
$1.25 at 85 cents; all 43 or 
44-inch. And nobody bank- 
rupt; nobody hurt. 

Now, as we write on Mon- 
day morning, buyers  sur- 
round the counters and 
wonder what it can mean— 
favorite stuffs of the most 
distinguished maker drop- 
ping a third in price! Lupin’s 
staple dress-stuffs a_ third 
below the market of com- 
mon maker’s stuffs! What 
is the matter with the stuffs? 
Nothing. Incredible! 

The only clue that we 
have to the explanation of 
the fact we cut from last 
week’s Nation, written by 
one of the wisest and clearest- 
headed men in America, who 
never heard of Lupin prob- 
ably: 





The anomalous situation of trade and industry, 
consisting of a great abundance of everythin 
needful to human comfort and the lowest range o’ 
poteee known for thirty years, but characterized 

y stagnation, low wages, alow rate of interest 
and lack of employment, continues to puzzle the 
student of economic science as well as the experi- 
enced man of business. The large crops of the 
present year—the most bountiful, perhaps, that 
the country has ever known—have failed as yet to 
revive or stimulate trade in any marked degree. 
It would seem as though the country were suffer, 
ing from too much of everything and not, as in 
former periods ot commercial dullness, from too 
much of some things and not enough of others; 


but, lest you infer a 
gloomy view of the future, 
we quote the concluding 
sentence of the article : 


We look for improvement in all branches o 
trade, beginning with the present harvest; for we 
cannot think that the woula is coming to ap end 
through an excess of everything which conduces 
toman’s happiness and to the progress of civili- 
zation, 


Lupin’s Cachemire Hindou 
is like a surah in weave and 
effect; but surah is silk. Itis 
like a very dainty serge; but 
serge isn’t so dainty. It is 
like merino as to weight; but 
merino hasn’t such a silky 
beady twill. It is cashmere 
in its delicate softness and 
range of color. 

If you were offered gold 
dollars for 65 cents, you 
wouldlook sharp for counter- 
feits. Experienced buyers 
will look equally sharp at 
these in just the same way. 

The colors: Nile and two 
or three other shades of even- 
ing blue and three of pink; 
and these for day: olive, 
bronze, brown, light-brown, 
seal-brown, stone-blue, pea- 
cock-blue, garnet, ox-blood, 
two cardinals, myrtle, and 
others very likely. 

»Lupin’s /uca at 75. Like 
merino with tiny channels 
lengthwise cutting the twill. 
Merino; also a deticate cord. 


——== 


As pretty a fabric as ever 
was made. Ten day colors. 
‘ Lupin’s armure at 65; the 
figure a diamond or star. 

e ground is like merino, 
the figure sateen.@ Half is 
ground and half is star. Ten 
day colors. 

Lupin’s herring-bone cord 
at 65. Thecord is not large 
but distinct; the herring- 
bone too fine to be clear. 
The general effect is not 
unlike that of the /zca,; but 
the wool is harder-twisted, 
less soft, but also less dusty. 
Ten day colors. 

Lupin’s Camballo, the best 
of them all; $1.25 for 85 
cents, The weave is otto- 
man; but the wool is so 
soft that notwithstanding the 
ottoman weave, Camballo is 
soft. Seventeen day colors. 

Geralda, not Lupin’s, at 
65; a poplin of hard-twisted, 
long-fibre, not over-soft 
wool; closely woven, as 
heavy as any except Cam- 
ballo; not so dainty, not so 
pretty, about as pretty as 
Caméballo; same weave and 
about the same size of cord 
as an Irish silk-and-wool 
poplin. Twelve day colors 
and black. 

There ts nothing good that 
can be said of a maker of 
dress-stuffs that isn’t emt- 
nently and conspicuously true 
of the Lupin house. There 
ts nothing good of any of 
Lupin's stuffs that isn't 
true of these. The last Ge- 
ralda is not Lupin’s, 


JoHn WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, and 
City-hall square, 








H NEW BOOK. Contains illus 
Kensin on trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 rLowers 

. tells how each is worked, what material 
Embroide and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
couors for the petals, stamens. leaves, 

AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells sow 

TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 

The Colors and wash Fancy Work, what colors 
look best together, &c., FINELY ILLUS 

RATED. Price by mail, 35c. Agents 


of Flowers. feanted NEW STITCHES 


for Crazy Patchwork. New Book. Gives full 
lastractions Shows $8 full sized squares. Ten pages of 
itches. Price, 25c. 
“NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 designs for 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each desi 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
pp Lay LY Out. Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet,4c. 35 working pat- 
terns. Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Ouls, Roses, ies, 
c.,for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon. Arrasene and other 
Linvroider ,and for Kensincton 4np Lostro Painting 
Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all for 
OO, All three ae a one Outfit for $1.60, 
Vm ping Patterns at wholesale. 
ees Ty. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
Waste'’ Kmbroidery—soid at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 49 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


cy ’ 
Briggs’ Transfer Papers. 

A warm Tron transfers these designs to any Fabric. 
New [llustrated Catalegue showing nine styles 
of Initials and five hundred designs for Embroidery and 
Art Needlework sent t-paid on receipt of 25 cents. 
W. H. QUINBY, 11 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

; ; The best One Dollar Package of Silk 
Silk Pieces Pieces for Patchwork put up. 5 
kinds, some worth $3 per yd.; makes one full yd., with 
diagram of squares and stitches. 1.00, postpaid 
J. L. PATTEN, 38 West ith Street, New York. 6 ie 
~“NONPAREEL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
able dress material. Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 























Three Strong New Books 


Teaching and Counsels: 
Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons, With a 
Discourse on President Garfield. By MARK 
Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Among the famous men who have given advice and 
counsel to the young, the words of none carry more 
weight than those uttered by Dr. Hopkins. is new 
book has been prepared for young men who are assum- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of life, and who-will 
welcome these words of pure wisdom addressed to 
their best senses of manliness and integrity. 


Contemporary Socialism: 
By JOHN Rak, M.A. Crown 8vo. $2. 


Mr. Rae’s book is the first attempt that has been 
made in the English language to sketch out the pre- 
vailing types of socialism historically, with a full ac 
count of the economic theories ad vanced in their favor, 
and a careful and judicious estimate of the various 
schemes in the light of a sound yet liberal social phi- 
losophy, without prejudice or class bias. 


“a useful and ably-written book.”— London Satur- 
day Review. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1884. 


The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. 
By Prof. ALBERT REVILLE, 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50, 


Professor Reville has taken for his subject the reli- 
gions of the Mexicans and Peruvians at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest, and describes the civilization, 
religious customs, monastic institutions of these races 
of the New World. His treatment of the theme is 

pular and historical rather than philosophical, and 
8 Consequently adapted for general readers. 


—_———»——— 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


EP. DUTTON & CO., Reine "SUNDA N 


ARY 
and QUESTION BOOKS, THEOLOGICAL 
and DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, 39 West 23d 


CHOIR SINGERS 


SHOULD GET A COPY OF 


Rock of Ages. 


BY J. W. BISCHOFF. 


Mr. Bischoff’s rey setting of the grand old 
words, makes one of the finest solos for soprano or 
tenor voice, that has ever been published. It is effec- 
tive in the highest degree, and yet not beyond the 
ability of choir singers in general. 


Price, 60 Cents, 











Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
evens ORGAN $22 TO 


$900 


Highest honors at all great World's Exhibitions for 
seventeen years. Only American Organs awarded 
such atany. For cash, easy payments, or rented. 


UPRIGHT PIANO 


presenting very highest excellence yet attained 
in such instruments; adding to all previous improve- 
ments one of greater value than any; securing most 
pure, refined, musical tones and increased durability ; 
especially avoiding liability to get out of tune. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 
Boston, 154 Tremont St., New York, 46 E. l4th St.; 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Ave 


HOOK & HASTINCS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston; Pirzmovth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 


$1,000, and Sere 
MMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 





MUSIC C 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connect with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 
Unequadled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., %4 and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baitimore. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


HE MASON and HAMLIN n and Piano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 


F\PTICAL & MUSICAL Wo SRF 
OParticular & MUSICAL WONDERS FREE 














iculars. Harbach Organ Co, Phila. 








Ont tothe trouble ts use 
zdiffedent kind. of dap for 


dad kd bathe: phone 


Ui ont hagtngend deed 

as \ 

lather as She amk biddalls Jet 
agit a priser out ofthe ... 
Kitchen amd fy .— 

Purchasing iin “Herniture, “tntents’ Wardtobos 


Presents, etc., by a of taste. For references, etc., 
address M. ESSE, No.3 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
















































October 4, 1884.] THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

































REVOLUTION 
IN WASHING. 


Write se aw! = RAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL, “TT Tathlaleelal alana a ale hale ana a ene bbe ne ale a ee eee eee le ee a ss 


op cron mao co The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co, 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4.20eint) olin: 


ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
Interest Guaranteedas 
ay Payments of Interest Prompt as Covernment 
Bonds by half- yearly Coupons payable att 


from $500 to $3,500. Only 16 assessments in four years. 
oes: Wanted. Liberal Commission. Address 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
. M, Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, {> . Perkins, Sec’y. ® 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres. § Auditor. Ww. Gillett. Treas. 10 Years Business Report. 


SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 
Aggregate amount, - - $5,580,350 











TO INVESTORS. 
The wnderggned will 

negotiate Loang for 
yous —-¥- by mort- 


ONE Real te in Minne. 
eetiis a1 or Hennepin Co. Minn. auth three 
times theamount of theloan, and guaranteed 
to met 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
14 yearsin business in this city.t First-class 

references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H.BAKER, + pot Ag’t.. Minneapolis, Mina 


INVESTORS“: 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, First ~ 2) ge Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New York. solute Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N, Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security La arge. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphie t, with testimonials, i. forme, etc, 


-——— = = = 
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The Missouri Steam Washer. 


The Quickest and most Thorough Wash- 
ing Machine ever made. 

Retail Price, $10.00. Liberal Discounts 
to Dealers and Agents. 


4 









= = 
3000 





Tact 


Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Machines sent to any address (where not 
on sale) charges prepaid on receipt of $ 10.00, 
Washes, Steams and Bleaches the ar- 
ticles at the same time; Saving Labor, Time, 
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James D. Husted, Prest. John I. Dunn, Secy. Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 81,773,600 & Soap, Clothes, Mending, and: last, but not 
the Kansas-Missouri Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, " least, gy ken eas 
Loan & Trust Co. Aggregate amount, — - - $1,048,500 : 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES, 





WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 
2% CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-@& eee 34 82,822,100 


f5rc5 





ial Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had [F 300 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo 
aaa a yb- 4-34 desirable loans; ve 14 years experience with us; each one can testify that all our representa- Third & Arch Streets, Philada., Pa. 
proved Farms in Eastern Kanens and Western tions have been fulfilled to the letter. " __ 333 South § State Street, Chicago, Ills. 
en PL _ You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 5 aaa ee ae 
expense toinvestors. Extensive experience, Loans information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, t 


never exceed one-third value of property. Choice 


BONDS!:: = J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


—- = 
e525 


rup & Son, Bankers,or LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Bank of Wyandotte. 
Wend ansas 
Armour Bros. Banking Co., Bank of Commerce, 


Bank of Kansas City, or Citizens’ National Bank, 
Kansas Cit, Missouri ; —— County bank 


tauzenee. ; J. D. Bro Pres. Con 

Ins,Go.,Hartford,Ct ; RL. W Wright J Jr.,of the Fidel- 5 

ity Trust and Safe Deposit Oo zat : B. McAllas- b he nih 
ter, Land Com. U. P. Bs City, Mo. ; H.O. 


Be Jéancallor Uni Ka Lorie: Ae, The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt - ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


ancellor Univ. of pet, 


the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best | {othctiteasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably } and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
mes ny as U, 8.8 suis: and recome- 


Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
ee by leading business men ane clergymen. 


- 
- 





Or a DICKINSON, New York patents A 243 Broadway. 
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class 1/6 music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 


0 (¢h669 ‘wer GAVE YOUR EYES | ze eta AT ; 
CHEAPEST EXTRACT. Protect Your Sight 


Try a bottle and judge. 
<< «are BY USING ONLY THE BEST 


Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 
“ from the finest quality de white Optical FU sia 





_ hee pene ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. _ | street, Philadelphia, offer wo Zivesuhscribers hist 





“FIRST MORTCACE valuable. Consult your physician about it. D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa 
. ’ DOBBINS ELECTRIC 
WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor LL. CRAGIN & co 16 
and West—men for whom I hav 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 












43- REF glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, c 
ig % GATES PD. DP bs, Presiacnt Bh = Oo: o nt by mel, pompens. and ¢ w ay to giv e satisfac. THE BEST IN THE WORLC 
ent utgers tion. Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing valu- Cit j 8) IF OT \ VE 
Dr. SoS ALENT Bn N.'J. able information for the preservation of sight, and INS| It WAR MTH f aa NTILA f TION 


a Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 


Hon. EM. SM TOPLIFF Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Dr. Jno. K. BUCKLYN. Mystic Bridge, Co 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank: New w York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

= Congregational ist, Boston. NV. ¥. Observer. 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 
old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, sent 
tree on application. Mention this paper.® Address 


full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money t : 
purchasing direct from the manufacturer. ini AND FREEDOM FROM pus Ter GAS 

All goods guzeamee as represented, or MAN Fs Non atl-1 2 : 
money refunded. Address NU ~ 0 


becca emma FL LLER W WARREN pou HN 


_&@ AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. __ 





“A well-known bank president ” has TROY,NYN Uy! 
written for a Chicago weekly an article G.G-HALLE r TN E ws Y OR ae 
entitled“ Where Has the Money Gone?” 


Ifh married man, with large famil : 
sfactive children, we advise him to loo TILE HEARTHS AND FACINGS eS are 
over the bills for shoes—Evening Call, Phila | Places in a qzens yar 


t in Philadelphia an- ARRISON & BROTHER, 
To keep the eres open, the oil glands and tubes 2 Be dhe thus: Ur found 1439 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, 








E.P.CATE Sinners 


UPLEX PIANO 














active, 1... thus ——- an outlet for impurities in the 
erspiration and blood which cause blotches, black- “j 
eads, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, thata GOooD Shoe was cheapest 


and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, and that the SOLAR TIP was 


and free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- 


tagious skin and scal diseases, and to provide an Best, and haveSAVED FIFTY 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery » 2 2 , 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and PER CENT. on Children’s 


healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- . 
dorsed by physicians and chemists as absolutely pure shoe bills by buying them only.” 









| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





T.B:Hagsto7 & Co, 


and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes. : 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25cents, 7” are hundreds of imitations ~of the 
otter Dru n emica 0. oston. sssors te 
Send rag one to Cure Skin Diseases.” SOLAR TIP, such as “Sole Leather (Seecessors to Moneas & Heapey.) 





Tip,” etc. Every genuine pair has trade- IMPORTERS CF 


The DUPLEX proos. for FP 9 For DYSPEPSIA, Py mark on sole on whichis maker’sname | 
ook re thastrated in sone fxr a nar tet pad » DIABETES, “JOHN MUNDELL & CO.” 
ivi and rary ti in, music, poe for LUNG Troubles & 
ers at the same instrument. Send for a= Nervous Pebility. . . 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manu- 

















NEW WAST ERE AIRING BREAD 4A factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York. AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
LAMB KNITTING Mt MACHINEMFG.CO | Ano GEMFLOUR-fresitom Grane Sars | JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
. we MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Sis pounes fee free to pbyeiciana an go dercyeeny yo 
"FARWELL & RHINES ‘ he que ‘amy er ober 7 
WATERTOWN. WY Sitdalls f jaues BURDICK. Philadelphia, Pa. 
: | tytheuseot Sromk 
oe anaes IR ah ca ceees ot ee oeepenes ae » .GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
ith thi chan 
CHAIR eset 


om tted; nearly 1,000 columns; good paper and print, strong B S 
Breaklast Cocoa, eterno 








binding, wire-stitched, flexible board covers, postpaid, for 

Lime copies, 55.5 three copies, 75a. —BIBLE DIO. 

es TON ARY, 2,000 articles, 100 illustrations, for 20e,.—— 
TEACHER'S’ BIBLE S, every way complete, 8Se. All 

postpaid. Address, DAVID C, COOK PUB. CO., 








13 & 15 Washington Street, Chicago. Warranted absolutely pure 4 ‘ plicity. Fverything - an vract 
i Ord i 
Cocoa, from which the excess of D vendon to aah rma ; 





BOOK OF CAGE BIR 
seo pages, 150 illustrations, beautifu 
—_, Treatmentand . 
on of all kinds cage birds, for 
pleasure AND PROFIT. Diseases 
and their cure, How to build and 


Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





a ane . WilsonAdjust 
mly, Mention this able ie 8 Manufacturin o. 
or 


fention er. 
Send stamp for 1l.Cireular. G61 Breadwav.New 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


i Ee i d Pl u 
ee ol tore tency Teihs Latham 


stock an Aviary. All about Parrots. 
Prices of all kinds —— as SOS ‘ 
Mailed for 15 
hee TED FANCIERS, 


Eight Street, Philadelphia. ff 
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» logue sent for stamp. 





Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 








ZAIN: THE POPE WEG CO., | ae and you jus 
588 W: ashington St., Boston, Mass. eve a , 
V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, i n IMKEN | SPRING VERICLES are the easiest pursed at the bereft 


: Ss e . a 
D°k KEFP’S SALAD DRESSING. 4 riding and be t made. See ¢ Jard in next issu witb be, to the yu . 


free. I V HOLESOM TI 
SLATE MANTELS 2:5 Mur S® "2°" | AT MORE’S "'K oe want RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 32 bon co, sirmcseiss oare we want 


«1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. turers of the Buckeye Force Pumps and Ivon Fene. 
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canna teiaeip Greeks nanSanEUatenaeanEEENEmemnenenet 
em ce eer 


TRY THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 


a! CGmunent Divine Syd: “Hw nner fl ae nd of CivilizationyChristionity 


fc though among juan ti ness to Jeorne 
- on et aa : Ay new et : 


the Moe ements, the trial. of eur Ways 
ws oF Tous Theos, Should condensed as ot beng useful members ot Society 

Husbands ask your Wives, 

Wives coax your Husbands, 


Sisters persuade your Brothers, 
Brothers tell your Sisters, 
to try the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


[Vol. XXVI., No. 40, 














AND NOW IF NOT SET IN YOUR OLD WAYS 
be sure to try The Frank Siddalls Soap for Toilet—Bath— 
Shaving—try it for Washing Dishes—for House-cleaning—for 
Scrubbing—and be sure to try 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 


Every subscriber to this paper Is specially interested in reading the whole of ‘ 
this page, each line is important to every Man Woman and Child or it would not be 
published but would be omitted, and so reduce the cost of the Advertisement 


and Remember there is nothing Stated Here But The Simple Truth 








Oe FOR LADIES TO READ uu 
ONLY THINK! ONH SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-house Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) 
2 has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to 

be able to say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


-——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE-—— 

JUST THINK! No Scalding or or Roting! o Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and te, and as Sweet as if never worn! 

No tute. "5 Hands! lothes remain White even if put away for years! 


© Soap Positively Guaranteed not to Injure even the Finest Laces! 


nT 
Where water or fuel is scarce, remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
uch less fuel, is necessary and afew buckets of water is enough for a large wash 
JUST THINK! Flanneis and Blankets as Soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 


A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 


Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for Dishes :— it is the only Soap that leaves the 
dish-rag Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove the Smell 
of Fish, Onions, etc., from Forks and Dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag, dont 
blame your servants; tis not their fault ; for you have given them soap made of rancid grease, 
and the result is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, 
and you will have a clean sweet smelling cloth. So here is the Housekeeper’s choice: 
Common Soap and a foul dish-rag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC=—— 

This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike Housekeeper. 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, 
pase * nase plan Goblets, and all Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap, as is well known, ts not fit for 


ng glass, lass, while The Frank Siddalls Soap i is a ane elegant thing for this purpose and does 
pn with the Use of Ammonia. 


Use it for wasting} Marble Door Steps, Bureau To 
is the nicest thing for Marble i 
For washing Bed Clothes, and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
er and for washing Utensils weed bn te the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
urify without scalding or boiling a single article. 
FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 
Babdies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be trouble with sores of any kind, when 
nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so Pure and Mild. 
Dont use Soda for washing Nursing Bottles or Gum Tubes don? even scald them :—wash 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 
——=—FOR THE SCHOOL TEACHER=—— 


It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, leaving them free from 
grease; the Soap does not even Eave to be rinsed off. Blackboards that are considered 
worthless can be restored by washing with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 











. Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc. 
aican be imagined. 


eu FOR MEN TO READ 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, the Jeweler, 
the Printer, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


——FOR SHAVINC=— 

Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority 
is almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender 
the skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 

~~ IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE—— 

washes ‘ee 


in hard water, and be sure to remember, where water is scarce, that 
The Frank Siddalis Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 


——FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc.—— 

It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., i¢ is indispensable. No Stable is complete 
without it. For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the 
leather and rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, 
cleaning the running-gear and bodies of fine carriages, ¢¢ is without a rival ; by its use Paint and 
Varnish will last much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, can Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from Benzine; and Parents whose children use 


Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. Type and Rollers washed with The Frank 
Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for immediate use, and will take the ink . 


aaa SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming 
more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding Imported Castile 
and similar soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the Hospital. 

—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS— 
in place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 
=—AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT 

For washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults ; for use by persons suffering with Tetter, Ringworm, 
Salt Rheum, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with Scaly 
Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects so often experienced when otleer soap 
is used; while for washing the Invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by 
the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise 
tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be 
accomplished by any other soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice with 
The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 


Use it for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by watking or wearing tight shoes. 
lways leave pleniy of the lather on—doni rinse ihe lather of. 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 








~ 








ving, &c. the same kind of Soap 
Although it seems strange to use for Toilet, Sha 

that is recommended for kitchen use, still sensible people know that the world 
moves, and will be glad to try The Frank Siddalls Soap. 





























































Dont forget to send for Pamphlet 
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Ladylike LIGHTLY 
l, any’ s common d rub the Soap 
Clean, Nea at, Easy; Genter’ 12 year of age-who = ater; draw it out on a wash- -board, an eke te 
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re der , c . 
no Flannels i the other apy i wext vies teh be done as follows WHE DIRTY SUDS ARE Blueing for this Soap EDLY 
i so > UT, be ) 
Meh Taare eet ae | SY ap mare ar SN ea ot cls UH WARD GET PROUT AN 
Be sure ell of the : looked | Us ow 7s pO h can be eithe Bl e-water U hang up to ry 
= will NOT sme thave beenovet -now JUST H _water which ¢ SOAP in the Diu em, and hang 
the clothes w! ed and stains tha’ d the clothes | ** EXT, the Blue- sIECE OF THE ‘UE-WATER, wri cE. 
asif never Wor hile drying, 29 NE 3 STIR A SOAPY BL NGLE PIEC tes to1 moe 
fn washing * will bleach out W ne starch; | place of Bincing. clothes THROUGH THIS $04 or BOIL ING. x Sim tet them stand st rinses water sot F S08P¥- +. BRIGHTER 
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W Se on eiseetv® a small son a the clothes hands ater | MORE RINaorwerd the the Colores the white plea bein§ ASHED THIS a 
a sie w wH EN J 
it makes the ironind UM. oo washes freely in hard a wash the Ons WILL NOT FAD If not set in your ways 3 
The Frank Siddalls Rshing compound. HE MOST DELICAT : F. 
without Soda, Lye, oF any ¥ x oer nap on any ofthe mh. | try The Frank Siddals Way id 
Ammonia, oF 88 3 
Dont use Borat, 


of Washing Olothes. 


Offices of the Frank Siddalls Soap, 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM 
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How to tell a Person of Honor 


It is guaranteed that 


——FOR THE TOILET iT 1S SIMPLY PERFECTION—~— 
kin 3 Frank Siddalls Soap‘ pt per med, but The Frank Siddalls So 
invalid; 1t never ap 


injurious to the Skin; 
i ‘ents thatis always pleasant, even toan : 
that other soaps is now sold by 





All Perfumes are in 
has an agreeable odor from its ingredie 
leaves any odor on the skin; the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss 

roduce; it should always be used for washing the hands and face of those troubled 

yld will not dread having its face washed cohen tie S000 ee Wholesale Grocers i & Persen of Meaerai 
in buy the Soap and wary Pe ee | to do so mean a thing as to a 
H e directions so stron: 
ow to tell Sensible Pe — urged, 


“| with chapped skin; a¢ 
as it does not cause the eyes to smart with the dread 
soap often causes; it always leaves the Skin soft and smooth; W 
No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it. 
A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. 
sa pleasant, aromatic taste, a sweet breath, anda clean tooth-brush. United States 


It leave 
Tt is especially adapted for Toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water \ 
— CC ———— If the store you deal 
giddalls Soap- 
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white lather should 
of Hair Tonic, Bay Rum, Bandoline, any 
removes dandruff, the hair will not collect dust, and there will not be any it 
Coat Collars, Hat Linings and Neck-wear will keep clean much longet- 
The Frank Siddalls So i rior to Benzi A nia for cleani Coat Collars, 
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SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 


or tue COLORED DESIGNS, 


The best international Lesson LUlustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY Rev. J. Y Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. lady ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 


. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randolph Rev. B. M. Paimer Rev. John Potts 





LOTHs 


Snodgras§S, 
Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


9000 YARDS 
Double Width Cheyiots 


(ALL WOOL) 
54 INCHES WIDE. 


$1.50 PER YARD. 


Goods made by a standard manufacturer, 
yarn dyed, all wool, weigh 25 ounces per yard, 
and now offered at below cost of production. 








FIVE STY LES, 
all desirable for 
Gentiemen’s Suits, Boys’ Suits, 
Girls’ Sacques, 
Ladies’ Jackets and Ulsters. 


INSTITUTIONS AND HOMES SOLD AT 
SPECIAL PRICES. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


BA LU’ 








BORSETS 


The ONLY a manta bee = ean be returned by 


its pers haser af: ke wear ft nee found 


Tuy SA IsF 
in every PERFECTL d its pri Ay FACT hf  eaiton 
Made » a variety of styles _ t prices, Sold oy Sree 
class dealers everywhere. Rew of wo e n 
Sy None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


“GHIGAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


FERRIS’ 


PATENT 


K GOOD 
(J SENSE 


CORSETS AND 


Corded Waists 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 


INFANTS 





Ask your merchants 
for them-takenooth’r 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. otatre. 


pst fate 
hawe. 
fa oo ia har “Siddalls dso 


sail 
eu to Lea rset 











rine GLASS SUBSTITUTE Sane 


31 Arch 5t., Philada. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only | advertisements that are frustworthy. 





Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
































‘EIGHT “ET SN 
EIGHTH HY PILBERT ctsil' ADELA 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OF ALL CRADES OF 


CARPETING 

















SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Our YVELVETS wear next best to Wiltons. Call and see 


the variety of patterns giving MOQUETTE effects at a large 
saving in price. 


Best BODY BRUSSELS below market prices. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at all prices, many patterns offering 
at far below real value. 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


with confidence, being certain of giving entire satisfaction. 


J.&J.DOBSON y Manufacturers, 


809 and 8Il CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. — 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN! 


co 
rei 
os 
—4 


: FINEST 








__VELVETEEN eG | 


SOLD BY STRAWBRIDCE ¢ & CLOTHIER. 


VELVETEEN! 


ROCKFORD : 


oe unequalled in exacting service. 

Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U.S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S, 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 


cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- Exclusive Agents (leadin 1- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. ers), who site a FULL ee 


BIBLE CORRESF SONDENCE SCHOOL. 


1, Sunday-school Teachers, furnishing thorough preparation for their work. 2. Young Chris- 
For Whom ? tians hereafter to be teachers. 3. All Christians desirous of studying the Bibie 


Next term begins Nx inst. Enroll t book: 
5,300 Members Enrolled. Sem ees TAMES A. WORDEN oe St., Phila. 


BE: are sevogy nized as TH 
EST for all uses in whic 
close time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the SOMPANY? Ss 








BURPEE'S SEEDS $i. Sci? | SEEDS Fore csconns tte 


wad Lowest Price! 
logue. W. ATLEE BuRPEr & Co., Philadelphia. REPIATi the Chetnet Ot-Faine 


the publisher will refund w subscribers any Money that they lose thereby. 





We are now making our Semi-annual offering of| ga | 





PAINE’S, 
Send for Price and New Photegraphs. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















CHURCHE 


PARLOR A BAXTERC.SWAN 
NITURE 244,$0.2"4 aSr, 
‘ BY hit PHILA. i 


MAGIC LANTERNS NG TS 


And STE Views illustrating 
ree: su gee QP EIRANS: Exnt HIBITIONS, ete. 
A PROFITABLE ncuunnae FOR 4 MAN W Also, 


Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136- hp c vats nee one PRER. 


McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church Bells. 
—— — rience. Largest pa 
Catalogue mailed fr 
CLINTON ‘A. MEN E ef BELL COMPANY, 
roy . . 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells ofpure C arene Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
: WaRRanTaD. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


eM MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &c.. &c. Prices and cata 
logues sent free. Address 

H. McSuHank & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TELE SCOPES2»:<%: reles, Burometers, Thermome- 
ELE ters, Photographic Outnts for Ama- 
teurs, Opera Glasses, Microscopes. W.H. Walms- 
ley & Co., successors to R. & J. Beck, Philad’a. 
ga7 Llustrated Price List free to any address. 


M Sena tor a 4 
AGIC- LENE. ee 


LODGE FURN NITURE. 
a met Catalogue. S. C. Small 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT SUITS reo ny ed oy 


in 
bury | Street, Boston. Send for ee 


Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide 
Church ee Lanes: ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. F 


“An August Morning 
with Farragut.” 


“The En agement¥in 
Mobile Bay.” 
We open this Impor- 
tant Painting for ex- 
hibition on Monday, 
September 22. Over- 
end London 
“A STICK OF THE 
CAGE.” 
Fac-simile. 
Gautier. “THE DAY OF 
and many others New Engravings 
































* LOCK LOMOND, % 
REC - da a 
- Ete’ 

superb Bridal Gifts, Oil Paintings, Mirrors. 
the ROGERS GROUPS. Sole agency. 
Novelties in Elegant Portraits and Picture Frames 
New small Brass}Frames. 


JAMES 8. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
*s5g age THE LARGEST ANNOY 


Bh 

FAR Now oon early te daly and 
Sells at Highest Prices, Send for his- 
tory of Original Tree, 100 yrs. 
old. se ata a - 

er ears, bed 

berries Buy — Jr., Blackberries, 
erries, Grapes. 


wm. m. PARRY, tas P.0., HP 

















FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 


WE F NS. oe 
TING’ 















Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertenily inserted, 


Fe BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN RooFine Co,, 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa, 











